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tailed  preparation  and  instruction.  Pupils 
can  even  work  along  on  their  own,  checking 
one  another’s  work  with  the  Individual  8elf- 
Teating  Key.  There  are  directions,  practice 
materials,  tests,  and  retests  on  each  of  the  20 
skills. 
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Education  By  Revelation: 

Some  Implications  of  the  Televised 
Congressional  Investigations 

By  HERBERT  A.  CLARK 
Chairman,  Department  of  Education,  Wilson  College, 
Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania 

UNDER  the  hypnotic  spell  of  crimination,  phoney  advertising,  and 
television,  much  of  American  political  corruption,  it  was  refreshing 
activity  seemed  to  come  to  a  to  see  the  full  force  of  our  most  recent 
stop  as  the  faces,  hands,  and  voices  of  communication  medium  directed 
the  criminal  underworld  were  brought  toward  public  enlightenment.  Too  fre- 
under  the  Klieg  lights  at  the  Sena-  quently  debased  by  mass  audience  re- 
torial  crime  investigations.  Television;  actions  and  by  dollar  and  cents  cost, 
floundering  with  dance  routines,  cir-  TV  has  not  made  sufficient  significant 
cuses,  V-neck  heroines,  w’restling  contributions  to  democratic  under- 
matches,  comedians,  and  wild  west  standing.  The  ingredients  of  its  shows 
movies,  had  unwittingly  stumble<l  on  have  consisted  of  rehearsals,  jokes, 
the  best  show  of  all — the  human  com-  Hollywood  big-names,  facial  make-up, 
edy.  While  taxis  waited  at  curbstones,  and  the  rest  of  the  imitations  which 
or  housewives  forgot  their  spring  surround  theatrical  panoramas.  Flush¬ 
cleaning,  and  as  office  workers  took  a  ed  with  its  appeal  of  novelty,  the  tele¬ 
recess,  the  multitudes  sat  spellbound  casting  industry  has  given  the  viewers 
before  the  instrument  which  brought  a  somewhat  unoriginal  menu  of  pro- 
them  the  “Great  Show.”  Mixed  feel-  grams,  distinguished  largely  for  their 
ings  of  curiosity,  suspicion,  revulsion,  questionable  cultural  value, 
bitterness,  guilt,  and  fascination  were  Suddenly  a  Senatorial  knight  with 
undoubtedly  felt  'by  many  'observers,  a  shiny  brief  case  has  presented  the 
but  the  real  appeal  was  due  ^o  the  fact  millions  of  TV  viewers  with  the  most 
that  here  were  not  actors,  but  live  char-  dramatic  crime  drama  of  the  day.  Not 
acters  facing  a  sort  of  fight  for  life  an  actor,  but  a  real  relentless  inquisi- 
while  revealing  some  of  its  unsavory  tor,  fired  the  questions  which  made 
aspects.  certain  hands  nervously  twitch.  While 

In  a  world  which  sustains  iron  cur-  an  ex-mayor  defended  his  past,  an 
tains,  racial  intolerance,  economic  dis-  audience  of  possible  twenty  million 
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persons  sat  in  judgment  on  this  sordid 
revelation  of  the  state  of  American 
citj  affairs. 

In  this  unexpectedly  popular  scene, 
television  found  itself.  It  rendered 
educational  service,  giving  to  the  citi¬ 
zens  a  realistic  reflection  of  what  their 
ow’n  apathy  in  political  and  civic 
affairs  has  created.  It  preached  no 
formal  sermon,  but  it  hammered  home 
the  terrible  lesson  concerning  the 
power  of  crime,  a  power  created  by 
laxity;  laxity  which  had  its  origins, 
not  in  the  police,  but  in  the  thousands 
of  individuals  who  make  up  some  of 
its  citizenry.  Those  individuals  were 
there  in  the  television  audience,  fas¬ 
cinated  in  part  by  actually  seeing  the 
monster  their  own  negligence  has  cre¬ 
ated. 

Not  only  adults,  but  Iwys  and  girls 
from  our  schools  were  in  those  audi¬ 
ences  ;  students  who  w'cre  studying 
history  and  goveniment  left  their  text- 
Ixioks  to  view  some  of  the  chief  mem¬ 
bers  of  our.  political  scene.  They  saw 
a  Congressional  Committee  at  work, 
not  making  law,  but  collecting  facts 
al)out  the  operation  of  law  and  the 
need  for  revision.  Had  a  textbook 
ever  told  the  story  as  effectively  as  did 
the  television  broadcasts  ? 

Sortie  Implications 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
what  use  was  made  of  the  TV  crime 
investication  telecasts  by  schools  which 
were  then  in  session.  Schools  have  all 
t<H>  frequently  neglected  or  tried  to 
fight  the  extensive  influenee  of  televi¬ 
sion.  Such  situations  are  unfortunate, 
because  like  women,  television  is  here 
to  stay  for  some  time,  and  edueation 
should  play  a  role  in  directing  its  in¬ 
fluence  along  beneficial  lines.  Teach¬ 
ers  have  preached  alwut  the  need  for 


honest  government  for  generations,  but 
nothing  since  Teapot  Dome  has  so 
illustrated  the  lesson  as  did  these  tele¬ 
casts. 

The  ICC  has  recently  granted  per¬ 
mission  for  the  construction  of  two 
thousand  new  TV  stations.  We  can 
hope  this  does  not  mean  that  all  home¬ 
work  assignments  will  be:  “Listen  to 
Ilop-a-long  Cassidy  tonight  and  criti¬ 
cize  his  use  of  language,”  but  it  must 
be  recognized  that  some  'video  pro¬ 
grams  have  worthw'hile  home-study 
potential,  especially  when  they  en¬ 
lighten  youth  about  affairs  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  current  happenings.  Schools 
are  as  obligated  to  teach  discrimina¬ 
tion  and  appreciation  of  radio  and 
television  programs  as  they  are  in  the 
fields  of  literature  and  music.  The 
fruits  of  such  efforts,  if  well  directed, 
may  result  in  a  radio  and  TV  reforma¬ 
tion  along  lines  of  real  “public  con¬ 
venience,  interest  and  necessity.” 

For  years  we  have  also  been  eon- 
cerned  about  teaching  American  his¬ 
tory  and  government  as  an  aid  in  pro¬ 
ducing  effective  democratic  citizens. 
The  Fullbright  revelations  concerning 
R.F.C.,  and  the  Kefauver  crime  hear¬ 
ings  may  shock  us  into  realizing  that 
perhaps  something  in  our  teaching  has 
gone  askew.  The  misdirected  power 
of  criminals  and  politicians  rests  di¬ 
rectly  upon  abuse  of  the  franchise. 
Schools  may  stress  our  heritage,  our 
rights,  our  responsibilities,  but  usually 
lessons  are  too  closely  tied  to  books  and 
give  our  youth  little  sense  of  partici¬ 
pation.  Does  this  inactive  learning 
tend  to  produce  apathetic  voters  ? 

Some  years  ago  a  high  school  prin¬ 
cipal  convinced  a  skeptical  faculty  that 
the  student  body  should  handle  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  the  student  activities 
funds.  In  the  first  year  of  trial,  an 
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irresponsible  group  selfishly  misused 
the  entire  sum;  but  in  ensuing  yesrs 
the  aroused  and  determined  student 
body  guarded  the  treasury  with  scru¬ 
pulous  honesty.  Thus  greater  respon¬ 
sibility  produced  more  effective  parti¬ 
cipation.  As  long  as  the  broadcasting 
companies  can  bring  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  government  closer  to  people, 
educators  are  obligated  to  give  such 
broadcasts  all  possible  encouragement. 
These  broadcasts  help  bridge  the  gap 
between  the  instruments  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  participants — the  voters. 

The  low  level  of  public  morality 
makes  us  wonder  if  all  is  well  with 
some  of  our  schools.  What  if  teachers 
and  administrators  were  placed  under 
the  spotlight  of  investigations?  Are 
there  any  gamblers,'  political  influ- 
enoers,  grafters  among  us?  Or  are 
there  any  who  knowingly  permit  the 
existence  of  such  operations?  If 
teaching  is  an  honorable  profession,  its 
practioners  are  bound  to  act  as  citi¬ 
zens  who  relentlessly  work  for  a  more 
utopian  society.  The  basketball  gam¬ 
bling  revelations  indicate  the  extent  to 
which  even  our  educational  institutions 
are  involved  in  the  morality  problem 
of  our  social  order. 

In  some  cities  it  seems  that  influ¬ 
ence  of  a  questionable  character  de¬ 
termines  school  policy.  Secret  board 
meetings,  appointments  according  to  a 
political  party  affiliation,  promotions 
not  based  on  merit,  may  indicate  that 
some  schools  are  not  above  suspicion. 
Pehaps  now  we  can  hope  that  the  spot¬ 
light  of  television  will  drive  away  all 
such  shadows  from  the  school  houses 
of  this  land,  where  a  truly  democratic 
education  can  only  exist  if  democratic 
practices  are  envoked  in  all  matters 
concerning  school  policy. 


Let  all  of  us  who  believe  in  this 
democratic  education  give  credit  where 
credit  is  due.  Television  has  revealed 
itself  as  a  powerful  force  for  good  in 
the  education  of  our  people.  It  will 
not  supplant  either  books,  teachers,  or 
buildings,  but  when  it  brings  us  di¬ 
rectly  in  contact  with  the  vital  realia 
of  our  daily  life,  it  is  also  making  a 
magnificent  contribution  to  public  en- 
lightment.  And  we  hope  for  public 
action ! 

Follow-Up  Program 

Television  is  educating  our  people 
for  better  or  for  worse  and  no  educa¬ 
tional  planning  can  intelligently 
neglect  this  powerful  medium.  Edu¬ 
cators,  and  particularly  social  science 
teachers,  must  aid  in  directing  TV 
potential  into  educational  channels 
which  will  stimulate  worthwhile  en¬ 
lightenment  of  our  citizenry,  both 
young  and  old.  The  tremendous  im¬ 
pact  of  the  recent  telecasts  upon  our 
people  would  seem  to  make  us  think 
specifically  about  the  following: 

(1)  How  can  schools  make  most 
effective  use  of  the  better  grade  tele 
vision  offerings  ? 

(2)  What  standards  of  TV  appre 
ciation  and  discrimination  should  be 
come  part  of  our  teaching  program  ? 

(3)  To  what  extent  is  television 
producing  significant  sociological 
changes  within  our  society? 

(4)  Is  it  likely  that  television  can 
raise  the  level  of  American  interest 
and  participation  in  civic  and  national 
affairs  ? 

(5)  Does  television  broadcasting 
of  some  affairs  infringe  on  the  rights 
of  individuals? 

(6)  Are  the  commercial  aspects  of 
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TV  advertising  and  cost  of  operation 
likely  to  determine  the  general  char- 
a<*ter  of  most  television  policies  ? 

:  ^  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  prob¬ 

lems  which  have  been  created  by  the 
meteoric  rise  of  thia  new  force  which, 
by  its  very  nature,  has  become  a  part 
of  our  daily  educational  diet.  In  a 
society  which  endows  the  people  with 


rights  of  self  determination,  the 
schools  and  teachers  must  assume  their 
role  in  clarifying  what  this  new  medi¬ 
um  is  doing  to  both  the  masses  and  to 
specific  types  of  individuals.  Only  as 
people  truly  analyze  and  understand 
the  potentialities  of  its  development 
can  they  aid  in  directing  its  use  for 
the  public  good. 
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The  Philosophies  of  F.  B.  Tennant  and 
John  Dewey.  By  J.  Oliver  Buswell,  Jr. 
New  York.  Philosophical  Library.  1950. 
$6.00. 

This  highly  readable  study  discusses  the 
philosophies  of  two  men  whose  contribu¬ 
tions  have  graced  the  culture  of  the  first 
half  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  Frederick 
Robert  Tennant  is  the  celebrated  empiri¬ 
cal  philosopher  and  physicist  of  Cambridge 
University  and  he  is  best  known  for  his 
Philotophiral  Theology.  Students  of  the¬ 
ology  in  the  United  States  have  been 
attracted  to  Tennant’s  development  of  the 
cosmological  and  teleological  theistic 
arguments  and,  more  especially,  to  his 
references  to  the  inorganic  world.  Ten¬ 
nant,  only  seven  years  younger  than 
Dewey,  seems  to  follow  in  the  direction 
of  Butler  and  Paley.  In  this  treatise. 
Doctor  Buswell  subjects  Tennant’s  realism 
and  Dewey’s  a  priori  negations  to  a  search¬ 
ing  analysis.  —  William  P.  Seabs,  New 
York  University. 

Worlds  of  Adventure.  Worlds  of 
People.  Worlds  to  Explore.  Edited  by 
Matilda  Bailey  and  Ullin  W.  Leavell.  New 
York.  American  Book  Company.  1951. 
$2.20;  $2.20;  and  $2.60,  respectively. 

These  three  anthologies  are  part  of  the 
six-volume  series,  “The  Mastery  of  Read¬ 
ing.’’  The  editors  have  selected  the  ma¬ 
terials  with  pupil  interest  and  the  devel¬ 


opment  of  reading  skills  as  the  bases  for 
inclusion.  A  quick  glance  at  the  table  of 
contents  of  each  volume  reveals  that  boys 
and  girls  have  been  the  prime  determin¬ 
ing  factor  in  the  choice  of  reading  ma¬ 
terial.  Worldn  of  Adventure  is  designed 
for  use  in  the  seventh  grade;  Worlds  of 
People,  for  the  eighth  grade;  and  Worlds 
to  Explore,  for  the  ninth.  Stress  is  laid 
on  the  development  of  such  reading  skills 
as  comprehension,  rate,  and  vocabulary 
building.  —  William  P.  Sears 

The  British  Drama.  By  Alan  S.  Downer. 
New  York.  Appleton-Centiiry-Oofts,  Inc. 
1950.  X  and  397  pages.  $3.00. 

The  British  Drama  is  a  brilliantly  writ¬ 
ten  and  extremely  comprehensive  survey 
from  the  very  beginnings.  The  native 
dramatic  tradition,  as  exemplified  by  the 
folk  plays,  the  liturgical  plays,  the  moral¬ 
ity  plays,  the  miracle  plays,  and  the  in¬ 
terludes,  is  the  base  from  which  Professor 
Downer  begins  his  study.  The  author  has 
demonstrated  his  own  artistic  ability  in 
selecting  and  arranging  the  “facts”  of 
literary  and  stage  history  from  the 
enormous  wealth  of  available  material. 
Professor  Downer’s  style  is  most  engag¬ 
ing  and  his  judgments  are  based  on  care¬ 
fully  studied  facts.  There  is  a  fine 
bibliography  for  those  who  wish  to  search 
further  in  the  by-ways  of  British  drama 
through  the  centuries.  —  William  P.  Sears 


Nihilism  in  Modem  Civilization 

By  FREDERICK  MAYER 
University  of  Redlands,  Redlands,  Califomia 

,  (l')  thousands.  Should  success  be  still  in- 

IN  1798,  the  Reverend  Malthus  gigantic,  inevitable  famine 

wrote  an  essay  on  The  Principles 

of  PopvMum.  He  believed  both  population  with  the 

in  original  sin  and  in  divine  provi-  world, 

dence  and  explained  in  this  amazing  The  pessimism  of  Malthus  was  re¬ 
work  that  while  the  food  supply  in-  fleeted  in  the  philosophy  of  Schopen- 
creases  in  an  arithmetic  ratio,  popula-  hauer,  who  saw  the  world  as  an  expi^ 
tion  increases  in  a  geometric  ratio,  aion  of  an  irrational  and  restless  will, 
with  the  result  that  the  surplus  has  to  Schopenhauer  found  that  pessimism 
die  off.  God’s  wisdom  provides  for  ^as  the  only  way  which  could  describe 
wars,  famines  and  diseases  as  natural  man  and  the  institutional  system.  The 
checks  and  in  this  manner  God  verifies  greatest  realities  in  life  were  suffering, 
the  Malthusian  law  and  regulates  the  disease  and  death.  Even  sex,  the  most 
population.  Ricardo,  with  his  iron  pleasant  of  all  instincts,  was  the  ex¬ 
law  wages,  followed  the  reason  of  Mai-  pression  of  the  irrational  will,  for  sex 

thus.  Thus  the  ruling  class  of  Europe  perpetuated  the  misery  of  the  hu- 

found  a  divine  justification  for  the  pre-  ^^an  race.  Under  such  conditions,  the 
vailing  economic  system.  Malthus  in-  political  outlook  of  Schopenhauer  was 
sists  upon  the  fact  that  no  l^islation  bound  to  be  conservative.  lie  had 
can  improve  the  destiny  of  the  work-  great  contempt  for  the  masses,  was 

ing  man.  “Famine  seems  to  be  the  opposed  to  the  new  republican  move- 

last,  the  most  dreadful  resource  of  na-  ments  and  more  concerned  with  the 
ture.  The  power  of  population  is  so  security  of  his  investments  than  with 
superior  to  the  power  in  the  earth  to  ^1*®  rising  tide  of  democracy, 
produce  subsistence  for  man,  that  pre-  The  goal  of  Schopenhauer’s  philoso- 
mature  death  must  in  some  shape  or  phy  is  the  denial  of  the  will.  We  find 
other  visit  the  human  race.  The  vices  escape  in  art  where  the  genius  views 
of  mankind  are  active  and  able  min-  life  from  the  standpoint  of  objectiv- 
isters  of  depopulation.  They  are  the  ity ;  we  find  a  release  in  morality  when 
precursors  in  the  great  army  of  de-  compassion  transcends  the  distance  be- 
struction;  and  often  finish  the  dread-  tween  the  ego  and  the  non-ego;  and  we 
ful  work  themselves.  But  should  they  find  salvation  in  asceticism  when  the 
fail  in  this  war  of  extermination,  sick-  will  denies  itself.  In  Schopenhauer, 
ly  seasons,  epidemics,  pestilence,  and  Indian  thought  asserted  a  profound  in¬ 
plague,  advance  in  terrific  array,  and  fluence.  Like  Buddha,  he  conceived 
sweep  off  their  thousands  and  ten  of  Nirvana  as  the  goal  of  existence. 
1  T.  R.  Malthoa,  Principle!  of  Population,  ch«.  I,  VII. 
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Now  man  has  denied  tiie  world  and 
has  found  the  Jcej  to  existence.  . 

Schopenhauer  divided  religion  into 
two  types;  those  who,  like  modern 
Christianity,  affirm  life;  and  those 
who,  like  Hinduism  and  Buddhism, 
try  to  deny  life  and  try  to  see  it  mere¬ 
ly  as  a  sorrowful  pilgrimage.  Al¬ 
though  Schopenhauer  was  an  epicur¬ 
ean  in  his  own  outlook  upon  life,  he 
had  strong  sympathies  for  medieval 
religion  and  thought  that  the  mystic 
had  found  the  key  to  human  strivings. 

Hartmann,  one  of  the  disciples  of 
Schopenhauer,  surpassed  his  master  in 
his  pessimism  and  predicted  that  a  day 
would  come  when  men  by  common  con¬ 
sent  would  dig  a  great  hole  in  the 
earth,  line  up  in  it  and  blow  them¬ 
selves  to  pieces. 

(2) 

The  conclusions  of  pessimism  were 
intensified  by  the  tenets  of  Darwin¬ 
ism.  Now  many  thinkers  regard  life 
merely  as  a  struggle  for  existence  in 
which  the  stronger  invariably  deter¬ 
mined  what  was  right.  Herbert 
Spencer  believed  in  a  more  optimistic 
interpretation  of  evolution,  but  even 
he  believed  in  the  unalterable  laws  of 
laissez-faire.  In  his  Social  Statics,  he 
writes  in  the  spirit  of  Malthus.  “There 
are  many  very  amiable  people — people 
over  whom  in  so  far  as  their  feelings 
are  concerned  we  may  fitly  rejoice — 
who  have  not  the  nerve  to  look  this 
matter  fairly  in  the  face.  Disabled  as 
they  are  by  their  sympathies  with 
present  suffering,  from  duly  regarding 
ultimate  consequences,  they  pursue  a 
course  which  is  very  injudicious,  and 
in  the  end  even  cruel.  We  do  not  con¬ 
sider  it  true  kindness  in  a  mother  to 
gratify  her  child  with  sweetmeats  that 
8  Herbert  Spencer,  Rorial  8tatie$,  ed. 


are  certain  to  make  it  ill.  We  should 
think  it  a  very  foolish  sort  of  benevo¬ 
lence  which  led  a  surgeon  to  let  his 
patient’s  disease  progress  to  a  fatal 
issue,  rather  than  inflict  pain  by  an 
operation.  Similarly,  we  must  call 
those  spurious  philanthropists,  who,  to 
prevent  present  misery,  would  entail 
greater  misery  upon  future  genera¬ 
tions.  All  defenders  of  a  poor-law 
must,  however,  be  classed  amongst 
such  ....  And  thus,  in  their  eagerness 
to  prevent  the  real  salutary  sufferings 
that  surround  us,  these  sigh-wise  and 
groan-foolish  people  bequeath  to  pos¬ 
terity  a  continually  increasing  curse.”® 

(3) 

The  most  pentrating  apostle  of  Dar¬ 
winism  was  Nietzsche.  Seeing  life  as 
constant  warfare  between  the  aristoc¬ 
racy  and  the  lower  classes,  he  regarded 
war  as  a  symbol  of  man’s  existence. 
With  vigor,  he  attacked  the  postulates 
of  Christianity,  socialism  and  democ¬ 
racy  and  instead  valued  aristocracy. 
The  periods  in  history  he  liked  best 
were  those  which  witnessed  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  the  upper  classes  for  he 
despised  the  complacent  spirit  of  the 
middle  class.  In  his  mature  period 
he  looked  with  contempt  upon  the  Ger¬ 
man  spirit,  which  he  thought  had  been 
corrupted  by  Lutheranism,  Wagner 
and  beer.  Nietzsche  thus  became  the 
prophet  of  the  superman  who  symbol¬ 
ized  the  will  to  power.  At  the  same 
time,  he  predicts  warfare  and  destruc¬ 
tion  for  Europe  and  the  pessimistic 
tone  of  his  philosophy  is  intensified  by 
his  doctrine  of  Eternal  Recurrence. 
Nietzsche’s  insanity  is  representative 
of  the  cultural  condition  of  Europe. 
Zarathustra  has  contempt  for  his  own 

850,  ch.  25. 
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virtue  for,  like  Nietzsche,  he  realizes 
that  he  is  bound  for  destruction. 

What  is  most  important  in  Nietzsche 
is  his  understanding  of  the  future. 
While  optimistic  thinkers  were  writ¬ 
ing  about  a  new  age  of  kindness  and 
brotherhood,  he  spcAe  of  war  and  dic¬ 
tators;  while  scholars  were  writing 
volumes  about  the  scientific  method  he 
emphasized  the  dionysian  and  irra¬ 
tional  traits  of  culture.  While  many 
were  looking  to  Germany  and  to 
France  as  great  nations  of  the  future, 
Nietzsche  turned  to  Russia,  which  he 
regarded  as  one  of  the  strongest  forces 
in  future  world  'history. 

(4) 

The  nihilism  of  Nietzsche  was 
echoed  in  the  20th  century  by  Kilter’s 
militarism.  In  its  theoretical  aspects 
it  contained  a  precise  outline  for  war¬ 
fare  and  was  representative  of  a  naked 
unrestrained  worship  of  |)ower.  Hitler 
knew  how  to  simplify  political  issues 
and  'how  to  use  emotional  phrases  like 
Fatherland,  the  holy  sod  and  the 
genius  of  the  Oerman  spirit.  He  sat¬ 
isfied  the  crusading  fervor  of  the 
masses  by  giving  them  devils — the 
Jews  and  tihe  Russians.  Militarism 
to  Hitler  was  not  a  means  to  an  end, 
it  was  a  goal  in  itself,  for  he  r^arded 
warfare  with  religious  fervor.  In  his 
political  career,  he  showed  that  in  a 
totalitarian  society,  art,  philosophy 
and  science  are  detertnined  by  the  state 
and  l4iat  it  is  the  function  of  the 
thinker  to  give  philosophical  explana¬ 


tions  for  the  lies  championed  by  the 
political  organization. 

When  his  enemies  became  too  pow¬ 
erful,  Hitler  asserted  that  if  Germany 
went  down,  the  world  would  be  ruined. 
The  ending  was  to  be  somewhat  the 
same  as  the  closing  act  of  a  Wagnerian 
opera  with  chaos  and  complete  destruc¬ 
tion. 

In  the  postwar  world,  it  seems  that 
the  prophecies  of  Nietzsche  and  Hitler 
are  on  the  road  to  realization.  Na¬ 
tionalism  has  increased  all  over  the^ 
world  and  with  it  there  is  even  greater 
oppression  of  minorities  than  before. 
The  structure  of  the  peace  is  under¬ 
mined  by  the  paranoid  fear  of  the  big 
powers  and  by  the  terrifying  weapons 
of  modem  science  which  have  emerged 
out  of  World  War  Two  and  which  are 
administered  by  madmen  who  do  n<rt 
understand  the  implications  of  this 
technological  revolution.  During  the 
war,  the  spirit  of  violence  expanded 
and  with  it  the  spirit  of  self-righteous¬ 
ness  of  the  victorious  nations.  Con¬ 
flicts  are  usually  waged  for  idealistic 
motives,  but  in  the  end  violence  be¬ 
comes  a  goal  in  itself. 

Against  these  trends,  organized  in¬ 
telligence  is  in  an  im'portant  position. 
Still  adhering  to  the  tenets  of  19th 
century  liberalism,  believing  in  uni¬ 
versal  values,  speaking  about  righte¬ 
ousness  and  morality,  the  thinkers  are 
unable  to  cope  with  the  nihilists. 
Thus,  modem  civilization  is  suffering 
a  tremendous  internal  split  and  this 
insanity  may  be  the  prelude  to  final 
disaster. 


Aptitude?--or  Aptitudes? 

By  J.  RESNICK 

Associate  Professor  of  Education  atid  Psychology , 

State  Teachers  College,  Bemidji,  Minnesota 

Not  long  ago  there  appeared  in  work  and  so  he  does  poorly.  He  does 
a  comic  section  of  a  metropoli-  not  have  a  high  degree  of  aptitude  for 
tan  newspaper,  the  cartoon  of  scholastic  achievement.  Such  an  indi- 
a  college  graduate  mopping  the  floor  vidual  may  spend  a  considerable  part 
and  his  employer  saying  to  him,  “We  of  each  day  in  other  functions  about 
realize  you  have  a  college  degree,  ’the  school  in  order  to  pass  the  time. 
Fortescue,  but  we  can  only  be  guided  The  student  who  attends  school  and 
by  our  employee  aptitude  tests.”  earns  good  marks  w’ithout  having  to 
Heavens  forbid  that  our  aptitude  tests  study  too  many  hours  may  be  consid- 
should  be  taken  so  literally.  Many  ered  to  have  scholastic  aptitude.  An 
factors  enter  into  this  question  of  apti-  individual  having  a  marked  hearing 
tude  and  each  one  of  them  should  be  deficiency  may  desire  to  select  music 
taken  into  consideration  in  counseling  as  his  profession.  As  a  result  of  this 
and  job  placement.  handicap,  he  may  be  considered  as 

What  is  aptitude  ?  Who  has  it  ?  having  less  aptitude  for  music  than 
When  can  we  be  certain  that  a  person  someone  else  whose  hearing  was  not 
has  aptitude  for  a  particular  activity  ?  impaired,  providing  other  factors  as 
Is  it  possible  to  have  aptitude  in  one  intelligence  and  interest  are  about 
field  of  work  and  not  another?  How  equal.  On  a  clerical  position,  after 
can  one  know  whether  or  not  he  has  the  necessary  training  period,  if  an  in¬ 
aptitude  for  college  work  ?  Do  people  dividual  is  having  considerable  difli- 
differ  in  aptitudes?  Does  a  person  culty  writing  numbers  because  he 
have  equal  aptitude  in  all  activities  ?  transposes  figures,  writing  89  for  98 
Are  intelligence  and  aptitude  the  or  adds  numbers  not  originally  in  the 
same  ?  The  answers  to  these  questions  text,  as  900  instead  of  90,  he  may  be 
should  provide  a  more  comprehensive  said  to  have  less  aptitude  for  clerical 
understanding  of  the  counselor’s  func-  work  than  another  person  who  does  not 
tion  in  assisting  the  individual  to  exi)erience  these  problems  on  the  job. 
make  adequate  decisions.  Who  has  aptitude?  Aptitude  may 

What  is  aptitude?  Aptitude  may  be  thought  of  ss  approximating  a 
be  considered  to  lie  the  potential  abil-  normal  curve  of  distribution.  With 
ity  or  overall  suitableness  of  the  indi-  such  a  view,  aptitude  should  be  con- 
vidual  to  6uc«‘ed  at  a  particular  line  sidered  as  being  present  in  terms  of 
of  work.  A  jierson  may  be  said  to  degnes.  There  will  be  those  less  fre- 
have  aptitude  for  a  job  if  he  has  the  quent  individuals  who  show  little  or 
necessary  qualifications  for  the  particu-  no  aptitude,  for  instance,  for  music.  ^ 
lar  task.  A  student  may  have  a  140  It  would  lie  justifiable  to  consider 
I.Q.  but  is  not  interested  in  school  these  peojile  as  occupying  the  lower  » 
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end  of  the  normal  curve.  At  the  upper 
level  of  the  curve  will  be  found,  simi¬ 
larly,  a  small  number  of  individuals 
whose  aptitude  for  music  is  excep¬ 
tional  in  nature.  Both  extremes  are 
not  frequent.  Glenerally,  aptitude 
tests  indicate  that  average  suitableness 
will  be  found  meet  commonly  for  a 
given  activity.  Through  the  use  of  a 
variety  of  psychometric  instruments, 
a  relatively  safe  estimate  of  the  degree 
of  aptitude  in  a  particular  field  of 
work  may  be  made.  It  must  be  recog¬ 
nized  that  an  individual  may  not  have 
equal  potential  ability  for  all  activi¬ 
ties.  He  may,  for  instance,  have  con¬ 
siderable  aptitude  for  music  but  only 
a  low  degree  of  aptitude  for  stenogra¬ 
phic  work.  A  similar  situation  may 
^be  found  with  other  activities.  Apti¬ 
tude  shoiJd  be  thought  of  in  terms  of 
a  particular  line  of  work.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  aptitudes,  there  are  those  in¬ 
dividuals  who  have  potential  ability 
for  numerous  activities  while  others 
possess  suitableness  for  only  a  few  vo¬ 
cations.  ' 

When  can  we  be  certain  that  an  in¬ 
dividual  has  aptitude  for  a  particular 
activity?  Native  ability  such  as  a 
good  mentality  and  a  well  functioning 
body  do  not  guarantee  any  specific  de¬ 
gree  of  successfullnees  for  a  particu¬ 
lar  vocation.  Nor  can  we  be  positive 
of  success  as  a  clerical  worker  because 
of  favorable  test  results.  The  degree 
of  aptitude  for  clerical  work  can  beet 
be  judged  by  placing  a  person  on  the 
job  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time  and 
observing  the  efficiency  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  If  after  a  usually  adequate 
amount  of  training,  he  shows  poor  per¬ 
formance,  it  can  be  assumed  that  he 
has  little  aptitude  for  this  field. 
Should  someone  else,  after  a  similar 
amount  of  training,  show  greater  com¬ 


petency,  that  individual  can  be  judged 
to  have  more  aptitude  for  clerical  work 
than  his  less  efficient  neighbor.  The 
amount  of  aptitude  in  clerical  work 
here  is  determined  by  the  degree  of 
efficiency  displayed  in  this  activity. 
The  individual  may  have  the  necessary 
intelligence,  physical  qualifications 
such  as  good  eye  sight,  finger  dexter¬ 
ity,  good  health,  and  personality;  yet, 
these  may  not  be  enough  to  assure  suc¬ 
cess.  Suppose  that  in  his  family,  there 
existed  the  feeling  that  clerical  work 
was  undignified  and  involved  only  a 
limited  degree  of  intelligence  to  per¬ 
form.  Furthermore,  if  he  were  told 
that  such  a  task  were  a  waste  of  time 
and  effort,  he  might  develop  the  atti¬ 
tude  that  clerical  work  was  distasteful 
or  beneath  his  dignity.  As  a  result, 
he  may  show  a  poor  attitude  toward 
such  work  and  hold  in  disrespect  those  ' 
people  engaged  in  this  employment. 
Such  a  feeling  could  be  a  predisposing 
factor  toward  low  efficiency  in  this  job. 

Aptitude  testing  can  often  give  an 
indication  of  possible  success  or  failure 
in  a  specific  vocation.  In  this  respect, 
the  student  who  wanted  to  be  a  physi¬ 
cian  might  possess  an  inadequate 
amount  of  information  concerning  the 
actual  work  of  this  profession.  If  his 
interests  were  scientific  in  nature, 
health  good,  past  scholastic  achieve¬ 
ment  satisfactory,  ability  relatively 
high,  and  attitude  and  personality  fac¬ 
tors  favorable,  it  might  be  assumed 
that  he  probably  would  be  more  apt  to 
succeed  at  his  occupational  choice  than 
someone  else  who  lacked  these  essen¬ 
tial  elements.  Aptitude  tests  are  often 
administered  in  industry  in  order  to 
obtain  as  many  individuals  as  p>08sible 
who  display  potential  ability  for  a  de¬ 
sired  type  of  employment.  This  pro¬ 
gram  is  being  used  in  many  large 
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corporations  today.  In  a  situation  re¬ 
quiring  finger  dexterity  for  an  occupa¬ 
tion,  an  instrument  like  the  O’Connor 
Tweezer  Dexterity  Test  may  be  admin¬ 
istered.  This  test  requires  Ibe  testee 
to  pick  up  as  rapidly  as  possible,  with 
the  aid  of  a  pair  of  tweezers,  metal 
pegs  and  place  them  in  holes  which 
have  been  drilled  in  a  board.  Instru¬ 
ments  such  as  this  one  give  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  aptitude  in  mechanical  work. 

Among  aptitude  tests  used  in  high 
schools  and  colleges,  the  instrument 
which  usually  gives  the  most  re¬ 
liable  results  in  the  determination  of  J 
scholastic  aptitude  is  the  intelligence 
test  that  has  been  properly  selected  and 
carefully  administered  to  the  students. 
The  results  of  such  a  test,  together 
with  an  interest  inventory,  personality 
inventory',  and  records  of  past  achieve¬ 
ment  can  add  a  great  deal  toward  im-  ^ 
proving  accuracy  of  prediction  of 
scholastic  aptitude. 

Intelligence  teste,  as  an  aid  in  de¬ 
termining  aptitude,  have  l)een  em¬ 
ployed  in  industry  as  well  as  in  the 
military  services.  While  a  high  intel¬ 
ligent*  quotient  does  not  unequivocal¬ 
ly  guarantee  success  in  a  given  field 
of  work,  it  does  indicate  the  possible 
level  of  performance.  Generally,  we 
can  be  more  certain  of  predicting  per¬ 
formance  when  test  results  are  at  the 
extremes  of  the  intelligence  range 
than  in  the  middle.  An  individual 
possessing  an  I.Q.  of  70  applying  for 
a  job  or  admission  to  a  school  presents 
a  situation  that  is  rather  definite  as 
to  his  level  of  performance.  The  per¬ 
son  with  a  high  intelligence  quotient, 
such  as  130,  can  generally  be  expected 
to  accomplish  successfully  a  compara¬ 
tively  complicated  task  if  interest  and 
knowledge  are  present.  The  average 
ability  range  group  of  85  to  115  I.Q. 


presents  a  problem  in  which  many  fac¬ 
tors  must  be  known  in  order  to  offer 
any  relatively  certain  prediction  of 
success. 

Setting  up  standards  of  critical 
maximum  intelligence  levels  and  criti¬ 
cal  minimum  intelligence  levels  for 
employing  individuals  for  particular 
activities  have  received  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  many  industrial  employers.  To 
hire  an  individual  who  is  too  bright 
for  a  job  is  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
unrest  and  dissatisfaction  within  that 
person.  Perhaps  he  will  leave  the  em¬ 
ployment  or  even  worse  become  a 
source  of  labor  agitation  and  foster 
trouble.  The  individual  who  lacks  the 
necessary  intelligence  to  efficiently  per¬ 
form  the  duties  of  a  particular  occupa¬ 
tion,  may  develop  feelings  of  inade¬ 
quacy  and  embarrassment  if  forced  to 
attempt  the  task.  A  specific  intelli¬ 
gence  quotient  does  not  point  toward 
efficiency  in  any  given  vocation  but 
rather  indicates  the  general  type  of 
employment  or  range  of  activities  at 
which  the  individual  might  be  success¬ 
ful.  An  I.Q.  of  80  could  probably 
meet  the  intelligence  requirement  of  a 
waitress  or  elevator  operator  or  that 
of  other  simple  routine  tasks  in  an 
establishment  that  did  not  require  any 
difficult  decisions  to  be  made  by  the 
individual.  Persons  falling  within 
the  average  range  of  I.  Q.’s  offer  more 
of  a  challenge  in  the  prognosis  of 
achievement  than  those  at  the  extreme 
ends  of  the  curve.  Here,  often  addi¬ 
tional  factors  such  as  a  driving  inte¬ 
rest  and  undue  persistence  must  be 
considered. 

While  it  has  been  broadly  estab¬ 
lished  that  to  be  successful  in  a  chosen 
occupation,  as  accountancy,  the  indi¬ 
vidual's  intelligence  quotient  should 
be  within  a-  given  intelligence  range. 
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the  minimum  in  on^  range  for  a  given 
occupation  may  serve  ae  a  maximum 
requirement  in  another  field  of  work. 
The  minimum  I.  Q.  for  success  in 
accountancy  may  represent  a  maxi¬ 
mum  intelligence  necessary  for  sup¬ 
erior  performance  in  routine  clerical 
work.  Such  overlapping  of  mental 
ability  requirements  may  be  consider¬ 
ed  to  exist  throughout  many  of  the 
occupations. 

While  a  minimum  degree  of  intelli¬ 
gence  cannot  be  thought  of  as  being 
the  only  criterion  for  success  in  a 
given  vocation,  it  must  remain  a  prime 
consideration.  It  is  well  recognized 
that  an  individual  having  an  intelli¬ 
gence  quotient  of  70  cannot  acquire 
the  education  necessary  to  become  a 
physician.  The  intelligence  quotient 
serves  to  indicate  the  level  of  perform¬ 
ance.  As  one  factor  in  determining 
aptitude,  the  I.  Q.  may  set  general 
limits  as  to  success  in  given  fields  of 
work.  For  prediction  purposes,  where 
the  individual’s  intelligence  quotient 
does  not  meet  the  minimum  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  occupation,  the  better  proced¬ 
ure  would  be  to  point  out  other  voca¬ 
tions  in  which  his  opportunities  for 
success  would  be  greater.  Where  the 
intelligence  quotient  of  the  individual 
lies  within  the  range  of  the  require¬ 
ment  of  the  activity,  factors  as  interest 
and  personality  traits,  which  include 
the  preference  to  work  with  others  or 
alone,  should  be  determined.  Aptitude 
tests  can  provide  supplementary  data 
to  aid  in  revealing  the  degree  of  over¬ 
all  suitableness  in  a  given  vocation. 
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A  variety  of  psychometric  instru¬ 
ments  have  been  employed  to  assist  in 
predicting  possible  success  in  various 
activities.  To  determine  the  interests 
of  the  individual,  two  tests  being  used 
extensively  are  the  Kuder  Preference 
Record  and  Strong’s  Vocational  Inte¬ 
rest  Blank.  Well  known  tests  of 
mechanical  aptitude  are  the  Bennett- 
Fry  Mechanical  Comprehension  Test, 
O’Rourke  Mechanical  Aptitude  Test, 
the  MacQuarrie  Test  of  Mechanical 
Ability,  and  the  Minnesota  Mechani¬ 
cal  Ability  Tests.  Artistic  aptitude 
tests  often  administered  are  the  Mc- 
Adory  Art  Test  and  the  Meier-Sea- 
shore  Art  Jud^ent  Test.  In  music, 
the  Seashore  Tests  of  Musical  Talent 
have  been  widely  used  as  indicators  of 
musical  aptitude.  Two  well  known 
personality  instruments  employed  in 
counseling  are  the  Bell  Adjustment 
Inventory  and  the  Hathaway  and  Mc¬ 
Kinley  Minnesota  Multiphasic  Per¬ 
sonality  Inventory. 

Once  it  has  been  indicated  tbat  an 
individual  probably  has  a  high  d^ree 
of  aptitude  for  a  particular  line  of 
work,  all  available  data  should  be 
gathered  to  further  support  the 
chances  for  the  individual’s  succ’^. 
The  counselor  must  bear  in  mind  that 
the  results  of  aptitude  tests  serve  only 
as  one  likely  source  of  information  of 
the  presence  or  lack  of  aptitude.  Con¬ 
sideration  must  be  given  to  all  accessi¬ 
ble  information  that  can  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  situation  in  order  that  a 
clearer  picture  may  evolve  and  serve  to 
show  the  possibilities  of  success. 
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Teaching  the  Teacher  to  Think 

By  EDWIN  T.  SANDBERG 
English  Department,  Indiana  University, 

Bloomington,  Indiana 

The  lack  of  trained  personnel  in  he  can  hardly  be  expected  to  know  how 
the  schools  of  America  is  one  to  stimulate  it  in  his  students, 
serious  problem,  but  the  type  of  One  wonders  at  the  lack  of  coneid- 
training  even  the  well-qualified  teach-  eration  college  administrators  and 
ers  have  received  is  a  far  more  serious  faculty  members  have  given  to  this 
one!  American  colleges  and  universi-  need  for  good  teachers  in  the  public 
ties  have  produced  and  are  producing  schools,  for  as  vital  as  is  the  need  for 
graduates  who  have  never  learned  to  inspired  teachers  today,  the  same  mix- 
think  for  themselves ;  yet  to  these  ture  of  sentiment  and  unsound  roman- 
people  is  entrusted  the  grave  responsi-  tic  ideologies  which  pervaded  the 
bility  of  teaching  children  the  necesr  teaching  of  the  past  remains  the  essen- 
sity  of  constructive  thinking  for  tial  ingredient  of  most  courses  in 
worthwhile  living.  teaeher  training  institutions.  More 

The  teaching  of  the  fundamentals  importiftice  is  attached  to  manners, 
of  learning  is  now  frequently  regarded  w’hich  are  arbitrary  and  artificial  at 
as  old-fashioned.  This  attitude  has  so  best,  than  is  paid  to  the  development 
pentrated  the  curricula  of  institutions  of  the  mind ! 

of  higher  learning  that  businessmen  This  world  is  filled  with  genteel  “go- 
have  strongly  criticized  colleges  and  alongs”  who  always  agree  with  the 
universities  for  producing  graduates  person  to  whom  they  are  talking.  Yet, 
who  cannot  read,  write,  or  sj)eak  Eng-  history  proves  that  from  disagreement 
lish  effectively.  At  a  conference  at  progress  has  arisen.  Civilization  has 
Iowa  Wesleyan  College,  as  long  ago  largely  been  the  result  of  the  ideas  of 
as  1{)46,  this  criticism  was  unanimous-  men  who  have  refused  to  accept  cus- 
ly  expressed  by  the  business  and  in-  tom  as  the  final,  irrevocable  authority, 
dustrial  leaders  in  attendance.  Without  such  forward  thinking,  it  is 

But  perhaps  the  most  pernicious  conceivable  that  the  highly  developed 
example  of  the  failure  of  coll^i^s  to  society  of  today  might  not  even  have 
teach  effectively  is  found  in  the  come  to  exist. 

teacher  trainees,  for  the  teaching  of  Yet,  most  elementary  students  are 
teachers  should  be  sound  teaching!  subjected  either  to  customarj’  methods 
All  prospective  teachers  should  be  or  radical  departures ;  they  are  stamp- 
taught  to  think  for  themselves  at  the  e<l  from  the  same  pattern  and  show  the 
beginning  of  their  training.  The  same  lack  of  individuality  as  their 
necessity  for  such  emphasis  is  immedi-  teachers.  Actually,  the  type  of  pros- 
ately  obvious:  if  an  individual  has  |>ective  citizen  being  developed  in  our 
never  done  any  real  thinking  himself,  schools  today  is  an  individual  who 
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never  dares  to  express  his  own  opinion. 
As  a  child,  he  is  being  taught  by  a 
complacent,  sentimental  pedagogue 
who  fears  the  possibility  of  finding  her 
own  opinions  wrong.  He  fears  to  ex¬ 
press  himself  because  he  often  faces 
ridicule  and  sarcasm  if  he  does. 

This  is  not  meant  to  infer  that  all 
teachers  are  “rubber  stamps.”  Some 
of  them  do  attempt  to  stimulate  dis¬ 
cussion,  to  encourage  argument,  and 
to  promote  thinking.  The  majority  of 
them,  however,  have  failed  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  value  of  healthy  dissension; 
moreover,  they  have  even  failed  to  pro¬ 
vide  sound,  training  in  reading  and 
writing,  the  means  by  which  indi¬ 
vidual  ideas  may  be  expressed- 


There  should  be  nothing  shocking 
about  these  ideas ;  they  are  commonly 
expressed  by  parents  of  public  school 
children.  But  college  administrators 
seem  much  adverse  to  criticism  and 
fail  to  provide  opportunities  for  col¬ 
lege  students  to  think  for  themselves; 
moreover,  they  have  n^lected  to  en¬ 
courage  teaching  of  methods  by  which 
thought,  as  an  active  mental  process, 
can  be  used  by  their  students  in  later 
years.  They  'have  had  a  large  share 
in  perpetuating  the  dogmatism  and 
sentiment  of  the  “Dark  Ages”  in  the 
schools  and  have  deliberately,  in  all 
too  many  cases,  closed  their  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  the  thinking  individual 
must  be  the  creation  of  education  in 
these  realistic  times! 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


Principles  and  Practices  of  Secondary 
Education.  Uy  Vernon  E.  Anderson,  Paul 
K.  Grim,  and  William  T.  Gruhn.  Xew 
York.  Tlie  Ronald  Press  Co.  1951.  X  and 
508  pages.  $4.50. 

Principlen  and  Practicen  of  lUrrondary 
Education  is  designed  for  the  pre-service 
education  student  and  for  the  beginning 
teacher.  The  first  three  chapters  are  de¬ 
voted  to  a  crisp  and  stimulating  discussion 
of  general  principles  and  information  by 
which  the  modern  secondary  school  may 
be  judged.  Thought -provoking  questions 
probe  the  essentials  of  the  role  of  the 
secondary  school  in  the  democratic  com¬ 
munity.  These  questions  are  answered  in 
the  balance  of  the  book  through  a  discus¬ 
sion  built  around  principles  of  adolescent 
growth  and  development,  of  learning,  and 
of  the  democratic  way  of  life.  The  volume 
is  replete  with  specific  illustrations  of 
actual  practices  which  have  been  carried 
on  in  outstanding  schools. 

—  WiLUAH  P.  Sears 


The  Psychology  of  Adolescence.  By 
John  E.  Horrocks.  Boston.  Houghton 
Mifilin  Company.  1951.  $4.50. 

Professor  Horrocks  of  the  Ohio  State 
University  has  written  a  text  in  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  adolescence  from  the  point  of 
view  of  cultural  anthrojjology  and  social 
psj-chology  rather  than  from  that  of  de¬ 
velopment  psychology  as  such.  The  point 
is  made  that  the  adolescent’s  success  or 
lack  of  it  in  adjusting  depends  ufton  his 
own  particular  environment,  his  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  guided  experience,  and  the 
attitude  of  the  people  whom  he  meets  in 
his  daily  living.  The  text  studies  the 
adolescent  in  every  stage  of  his  develop¬ 
ment  and  it  also  points  out  specific  ways 
in  which  adults  with  whom  the  adolescent 
comes  in  contact  can  facilitate  the  transi¬ 
tion  into  adulthood. 


—  WnxiAH  P.  Sears,  Jr. 


"Wanting  Is--What?” 

in  Education 

By  CLARA  F.  McINTYRE 
University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie,  Wyoming 


The  French  windows  of  the  lec¬ 
ture  room  are  opened  wide.  A 
sun-warmed  breeze  comes  in ; 
can  it  be  February?  Though  our 
backs  are  turned  to  them,  we  know  that 
flowers  are  blooming  in  profusion  and 
a  lake  is  sparkling  not  far  away. 

The  lecturer  is  talking  about  the 
much-maligned  Victorians,  trying  to 
rescue  them  from  twentieth-century 
oblivion.  Reverently  he  sounds  the 
ringing  words  of  Ulysses: 

Tho’  much  is  taken,  much  abides ; 
and  tho’ 

We  are  not  now  that  strength  which 
in  old  days 

Moved  earth  and  heaven,  that  which 
we  are,  we  are, — 

One  equal  temj)er  of  heroic  hearts 
Made  weak  by  time  and  fate,  but 
strong  in  will 

To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not 
to  yield. 

The  audience  sits,  drinking  it  in. 
Almost  one  is  inclined  to  quote  those 
other  words  of  Tennyson,  spoken 
patronizingly  of  the  Princess  and  her 
girl  students,  “Watch  the  thirsty 
plants  imbibing.”  Most  heads  are 
white,  or  at  the  least  sprinkled  with 
gray.  The  woman  beside  me  settles 
her  crutch  on  the  floor.  A  man  in 
front  adjusts  his  hearing  aid. 

This  is  a  haven  of  elderly  people. 
Retired  professors,'  retired  clergymen. 


widows  and  spinsters  who  live  by  cut¬ 
ting  off  coupons  and,  as  Edith  Whar¬ 
ton  once  remarked,  “pursue  Culture  in 
bands.”  In  search  of  easier  living 
they  have  followed  summer  south  and 
now  crave  something  besides  sunshine 
to  fill  their  days.  Wistfully  they 
might  echo,  “Time,  time,  said  old 
King  Tut.  It’s  the  thing  I  haven’t 
anything  but.” 

There  may  be  a  question  whether  it 
is  wise  for  older  men  and  women  to 
seek  so  exclusively  the  society  of  their 
contemporaries.  A  world  where  all, 
or  almost  all,  have  ceased  regular 
activity  is  hardly  a  normal  one.  I 
can  never  get  enthusiastic  about  the 
articles  which  appear  in  the  magazines 
telling  of  efforts  to  “entertain”  the 
oldsters,  as  if  one  who  lives  to  the 
traditional  threescore  and  ten  could 
find  no  ways  of  entertaining  himself, 
and  as  if  people  of  the  same  age  must 
invariably  do  the  same  things  and  do 
them  together. 

But  it  is  true  that  many  people  come 
to  a  time  when  activity  is  not  prescrib¬ 
ed  by  daily  occupation.  Not  all,  even 
the  retired  professors,  have  definite 
research  to  continue,  or  contacts  which 
will  keep  them  busy  with  writing  or 
lectures.  There  are  days  to  fill,  and 
as  physical  energy  fails,  it  is  harder  to 
fill  them. 

Browning,  more  optimistic  than 
most  of  his  fellow-Victorians,  makes 
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God  say,  “A  whole  I  planned,”  and 
apeaka  of  “The  last  of  life,  for  which 
the  first  was  made.”  Is  this  really 
true  ?  How  much  preparation  is  there 
in  youth  for  old  age?  How  much 
should  there  be  ? 

Curiously  enough,  there  has  been 
no  discussion  of  this  in  the  present 
arguments  about  what  is  lacking  in 
education.  More  and  more  people, 
admittcilly,  live  to  be  old.  There  is 
some  scientific  interest  in  their  aches 
and  pains,  there  are  feeble  efforts  at 
amusing  them,  but  there  has  been 
little  or  no  attempt  to  determine  what 
kind  of  education  will  make  them  feel 
that  life  has  been  and  continues  to  be 
worth  while. 

Most  of  the  recent  consideration 
has  been  given  to  education  in  relation 
to  the  social  order — its  attitude  toward 
the  disputes  of  labor  and  capital, 
toward  “the  challenge  of  Commun¬ 
ism.”  We  seem  to  forget  that  educa¬ 
tion  can  meet  social  needs  only  if  it 
realizes  that  society  is  a  collection  of 
individuals  and  if  it  does  its  duty  by 
the  individual.  And  one  important 
part  of  that  duty  is  to  keep  the  indi¬ 
vidual  useful,  interested  and  interest¬ 
ing,  as  long  as  possible. 

That  this  can  be  done  is  evident 
when  we  think  of  soifie  of  the  men 
and  women  who  have  been  and  are 
prominent  in  national  affairs.  There 
are  many  who  carry  active  leadership 
into  the  sixties,  the  seventies,  even  the 
eighties.  Even  in  the  strenuous  duties 
of  war,  those  who  attain  the  highest 
posts  are  often  definitely  past  middle 
age. 

The  question  is,  have  these  people 
been  more  successful  because  of  their 
education  or  in  spite  of  it?  Is  it 
wholly  a  matter  of  personality,  or  is 
there  some  way  of  keeping  the  later 


years  more  active  and  interesting  for 
the  general  average,  not  merely  for  the 
“happy  few?”  I  suppose  this  leads 
to  another  and  more  basic  question, 
what  do  we  really  expect  life  to  do  for 
us  ?  What  aim  should  we  have  in  con¬ 
sidering  these  later  years  ? 

C.  G.  Jung,  in  his  book  Modem 
Man  in  Search  of  a  Soul,  asks,  “Could 
by  any  chance  culture  be  the  meaning 
and  purpose  of  the  second  half  of 
life?”  This  is  an  interesting  and  a 
reasonable  suggestion.  Unfortunately 
it  raises  another  vexing  problem.  Wo 
have  to  consider  what  culture  implies 
before  we  can  decide  whether  or  not 
our  education  is  helping  in  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  it.  In  another  passage  Jung 
refers  to  “that  wider  consciousness  to 
which  we  give  the  name  of  culture.” 
This,  though  vague,  is  apt  so  far  as  it 
goes.  Whatever  else  it  may  do,  cul¬ 
ture  should  certainly  give  a  “wider 
consciousness.”  For  consciousness, 
keen  perception  of  the  values  of  life, 
is  about  the  only  excuse  for  living. 

Perhaps  it  is  some  not  quite  definite 
realization  of  this  that  has  led  the 
President’s  Commission  on  Higher 
Education  to  make  so  much  of  the 
term  “general  education.”  This  is,  of 
course,  not  an  idea  original  with  them. 
Harold  Taylor,  president  of  Sarah 
Lawrence  College,  writing  in  the 
American  Scholar,  says  that  the  pro¬ 
fessional  educators,  considering  mass 
education  in  political  and  social  mat¬ 
ters,  “long  ago  decided  that  the  way 
to  deal  with  it  was  by  developing  ‘atti¬ 
tudes’  rather  than  by  coping  with  the 
hard  job  of  increasing  the  numbers 
who  can  read  critically.” 

It  seems  to  me  that  here  Mr.  Taylor 
touches  a  most  important  point,  for 
with  many  of  the  people  we  meet  this 
ability  to  “read  critically”  is  Sadly 
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lacking.  It  is  rather  shocking  to  find, 
in  a  group  of  people  reasonably  intel¬ 
ligent,  socially  adequate,  many  of 
them  graduates  of  well-known  colleges, 
snap  judgments,  echoes  of  irresponsi¬ 
ble  commentators,  anything  but  well- 
grounded  opinions. 

Certainly  if  we  are  to  accept 
Matthew  Arnold’s  definition  of  cul¬ 
ture,  ‘‘getting  to  know — the  best  which 
has  been  thought  and  said  in  the 
world,” — and  I  am  not  sure  that  any 
later  definitions  are  more  satisfying — 
intelligent  reading  is  the  first  import¬ 
ant  step.  Here  at  least  is  a  definite 
aim.  If  education  is  to  develop  an 
“attitude,”  that  attitude  should  be  de¬ 
cided  by  reason  and  common  sense,  not 
by  prejudice  and  w'him.  And  though 
we  may  agree  that  there  is  too  much 
specialization  today,  we  must  also  real¬ 
ize  that  generalization  without  some 
special  knowledge  is  an  cnjual  danger. 

Indeed,  ,if  we  are  considering  the 
case  of  the  oldster,  some  degree  of 
specialization  is  not  a  bad  thing.  It 
is  gotxl  for  anybody  to  have  some  one 
thing  which  he  likes  to  do  well  enough 
to  keep  on  doing  it  when  he  doesn’t 
have  to.  So  we  look  a  little  sceptically 
at  some  of  the  ideas  of  “general  edu¬ 
cation,”  fearing  it  may  be  so  general 
it  will  have  no  lasting  effect.  I  sup¬ 
pose  it  is  natural  for  older  j)eople  to 
take  a  nostalgic  view  of  the  past.  A 
generation  or  so  ago,  a  high  school 
course  gave  samples  of  the  different 
fields  of  study,  enough  at  least  so  you 
knew  what  you  did  not  like.  And  in 
colleges,  though  the  much-criticized 
elective  system  had  its  dangers,  it 
offered  the  student  a  chance  to  develop 
his  tastes  and  abilities,  to  really  know 
eomething  in  the  field  that  interested 
him. 

In  short,  the  earlier  education,  how¬ 


ever  inadequate,  had  as  its  aim  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  individual.  The 
main  interest  of  the  Commission  seems 
to  be  in  reaching  as  many  people  as 
possible.  And  though  a  “general”  edu¬ 
cation  would  appear  to  be  better  fitted 
to  the  purpose  of  educating  the  masses, 
how  far  does  it  make  life  more  inte¬ 
resting  for  the  individuals  who  make 
up  those* masses? 

Perhaps  even  Arnold’s  definition, 
though  it  may  seem  at  first  glance  gen¬ 
eral  enough,  is  hardly  complete,  since 
it  emphasizes  the  constant  pursuit  of 
knowledge  rather  than  any  use  to  be 
made  of  it.  His  further  explanation 
of  culture  as  “the  study  of  j)erfection” 
is  a  bit  vague  to  the  average  reader. 

There  is  enough  of  the  Puritan  in 
most  of  us  to  make  us  feel  a  certain 
guilt  at  the  thought  of  education  for 
enjoyment.  Yet  is  not  enjoyment,  in 
the  right  sense,  what  life  should  bring? 
Berenson,  in  his  Sketch  for  a  Self- 
Portrait,  regrets  only  the  time  he  spent 
in  becoming  an  expert  and  thinks  he 
should  have  written  more  on  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  art.  He  seems  to  have 
reached  the  ideally  satisfactory  condi¬ 
tion,  for  he  says,  “After  a  fashion  I 
have  attained  Goethe’s  promise  that 
what  one  ardently  desires  when  young 
one  will  realize  in  old  age.”  What 
the  desire  is,  he  suggests  in  the  quota¬ 
tion  from  La  Fontaine:  “Music  I  love, 
and  all  sweet  folly.  The  town,  the 
country',  love  and  cards  and  w'ine.” 
Yet  he  deceives  himself,  perhaps,  in 
thinking  that  the  Intellectnal  effort 
was  not  part  of  the  satisfaction. 

There  are  certain  definite  move¬ 
ments  at  present  toward  encouraging 
the  enjoyment  of  the  arts.  At  the 
University  of  Illinois  a  course  in  “Lit¬ 
erature  and  the  Fine  Arts”  is  deserbed 
as  follow’s:  “The  course  is  not  a  sur- 
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vey;  it  does  not  try  to  trace  the  his¬ 
tory  of  art  from  Egypt  to  Hollywood ; 
it  presents  an  analysis  of  art  in  gen¬ 
eral  in  terms  of  material,  form,  expres¬ 
sion  and  function  and  then  proceeds 
to  illustrate  these  basic  qualities  with 
concrete  examples  of  literature,  music, 
painting,  sculpture  and  architecture.” 

The  Creative  Arts  Workshop  held 
last  summer  at  the  University  of 
Wyoming  had  similar  aim  and  content. 
Since  it  was  given  in  a  short  summer 
term,  it  was  necessarily  less  extensive. 
One  week  each  was  given  to  painting 
and  sculpture,  music,  literature  (in¬ 
cluding  })oetiy  and  fiction),  drama, 
and  the  dance.  The  lectures  were 
given  point  by  the  presentation  of 
actual  artistic  material.  Certainly 
courses  like  these  would  give  a  foun¬ 
dation  for  appreciation  of  the  arts 
which  could  be  carried  through  later 
years. 

Another  experiment  has  been  the 
emphasis  on  the  “great  books,”  in¬ 
spired  partly  by  the  courses  at  St. 
John’s  j>artly  by  the  preaching  of  Mr. 
Hutchins.  In  many  cities  groups  of 
adults  are  meeting  with  a  leader  to 
discuss  books  which  we  all  hear  much 
of  but  too  seldom  read.  There  are 
some  questions  about  the  value  of  this: 
in  some  cases  too  much  reading  is 
given  to  be  digested;  in  others  the 
leader  is  a  little  too  inclined  to  lead. 
But  certainly  anything  which  provokes 
an  interest  in  the  great  thinkers  of  the 
world  and  in  the  effective  expression 
of  their  thought  is  worth  while. 

Going  back  to  Berenson’s  quotation, 
“What  one  ardently  desires  w’hen 
young  qne  will  realize  in  old  age,”  can 
one  trouble  be  that  we  do  not  desire 
ardently  enough  ?  Has  education  gone 
too  exclusively  into  the  presentation 
of  facts  and  lost  touch  with  that  much- 


abused  term  “inspiration  ?”  If  so, 
perhaps  the  Commission  is  not  wholly 
wrong  in  emphasizing  “attitudes,” 
though  it  still  remains  that  attitudes 
must  be  founded  on  facts.  I  remem¬ 
ber  a  college  classmate  of  mine  who 
had  just  been  introduced  to  Goethe, 
saying  solemnly,  “I’ve  found  a  new 
hero.”  I  hope  there  are  some  students 
today  who  get  a  thrill  out  of  intellec¬ 
tual  discovery,  for  without  this  educa¬ 
tion  is  incomplete. 

Colleges  and  universities  and  even 
lower  schools  can  j)erhaps  do  some¬ 
thing  alK)ut  this  by  a  wise  choice  of 
teachers,  by  trying  to  find  those  who 
do  not  write  and  publish  merely  to  ad¬ 
vance  their  academic  position  but  be¬ 
cause  they  really  want  to;  who  do  not 
assign  reading  as  a  matter  of  mechani¬ 
cal  routine  but  share  a  genuine  en¬ 
thusiasm  with  their  students. 

Perhaps  the  one  essential  thing 
which  education  should  give  is  an  in¬ 
terest,  a  definite  enough  interest  to 
last  through  life.  It  should  be,<  too, 
an  interest  which  goes  beyond  mere 
passive  enjoyment  and  encourages 
activity.  And  in  most  cases,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  it  should  develop  naturally  from 
one’s  main  life  work.  Grandma  Moses 
notwithstanding,  not  many  people  sud¬ 
denly  become  artists  in  old  age.  Of 
course  it  may  happen  that  something 
one  has  long  wished  to  do  becomes 
possible  when  the  daily  routine  is 
lightened.  Help  may  come  here  from 
the  courses  in  Creative  Arts,  especial¬ 
ly  those  which  require  actual  partici¬ 
pation  on  the  part  of  the  student,  not 
only  listening  to  music  and  looking  at 
pictures.  Latent  talent  may  be  dis¬ 
covered  which,  though  it  may  never 
receive  public  recognition,  will  be  a 
source  of  pleasure  and  an  aid  to  appre¬ 
ciation. 
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In  a  recent  number  of  the  Atlantic 
there  is  an  account  of  an  old  age  which 
we  may  all  wish  to  emulate,  Rollo 
Walter  Brown  writes  of  “Mrs.  Mac- 
dowell  and  her  Colony.”  We  all  know 
something  of  the  contribution  which 
the  colony  at  Peterborough  has  made 
to  creative  art.  We  can  appreciate 
Mrs.  Macdowell’s  remark,  “If  I  had 
never  done  anything  else  than  give 
Edwin  Arlington  Robinson  a  place  to 
work  for  twenty  years  when  he  was 
sure  he  never  would  be  able  to  find 
such  a  place,  I’d  feel  that  the  Colony 
had  been  worth  while.”  But  most  of 
us  had  not  realized  the  persistent,  un¬ 
tiring  effort,  the  steady  faith  that  such 
a  project  requires.  Mr.  Brown  tells 
how,  when  the  hurricane  of  1938  left 
the  Colony  a  wreck  and  at  least 
$40,000  was  needed  to  restore  it,  Mrs. 
Macdowell,  then  already  past  eighty, 
went  back  to  the  piano  and  once  more 
gave  recitals  of  her  husband’s  music. 
“At  eighty,”  he  says,  “when  she  was 
ready  to  give  a  recital,  she  lifted  her 
hands  to  the  keylx)ard  in  the  same 
characteristic  fashion,  and  in  a  flash 
brushed  from  sight  twenty  or  thirty 
years  of  her  age.” 

We  do  not  all,  of  course,  have  so 
special  a  talent.  We  do  not  all  have 
a  relationship  w'hich  furnishes  so 
direct  and  so  compelling  an  incentive. 
But  we  can  begin,  earlier  than  most 
of  us  do,  to  cultivate  some  definite 


interest,  or  at  least  we  can  keep  alive 
those  which  we  already  have. 

We  cannot  expect  too  much  from 
education.  We  have  to  realize  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  the  present  problem,  how  to 
give  to  the  many  what  used  to  be  given 
to  the  few.  But  we  can  insist  that  in 
extending  th(  oflFerings  they  shall  not 
be  too  much  diluted.  We  can  urge 
educators  to  avoid  two  present 
dangers :  the  purely  utilitarian  type  of 
training  aimed  only  at  earning  a  liv¬ 
ing,  and  the  rather  vague  generaliza¬ 
tions  w"hich  encourage  superficial 
thinking.  We  can  remind  them  that 
their  main  purpose  should  be,  as  some¬ 
one  has  said,  “educating  for  matur¬ 
ity.” 

Jung,  in  the  book  quoted  before,  re¬ 
marks  that  “the  art  of  life  is  the  most 
distinguished  and  rarest  of  all  the 
arts.”  One  should  not,  of  course,  be 
too  self-conscious  in  the  pursuit  of 
this  art,  or  the  object  is  defeated.  But 
education  can  at  least  attempt  to  look 
beyond  material  success,  even  social 
usefulness,  and  give  some  thought  to 
the  development  of  personality. 

Since  we  began  with  the  Victorians, 
let  us  end  with  them.  We  may  not, 
however  fortunate  our  experience, 
reach  the  height  of  Browning’s  brave 
lie,  “Grow  old  along  with  me!  The 
best  is  yet  to  be,”  but  we  may  get  as 
far  as  Tennyson’s  “Old  age  hath  yet 
his  honor  and  his  toil.” 
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The  Modern  Novel 

and  Its  Audience 


By  JAMES  K.  FEIBLEMAN 
Tvlane  University,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 


CULTURALLY  speaking,  we 
Americans  do  not  lack  presump¬ 
tion,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  self- 
criticism  is  a  scarcity  product.  I  do 
not  expect  to  be  thanked  for  attempt¬ 
ing  to  supply  it.  It  is  no  secret  that 
Soviet  Russia  does  not  have  a  constant 
critic.  The  phrase  is  Will  Roger’s  and 
so  is  the  following  epitaph. 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Nicholas  Vimsky 
He  tried  to  criticize  the  leaders  of  the 
present  regime,  hut  they  outlasted 
himsky. 

In  this  country,  it  is  true,  criticism 
is  not  punished  by  law,  but  it  is  also 
not  popular.  However,  I  proceed  on 
the  theory  that  complacency  is  stifling ; 
progress  does  not  take  place  because  of 
the  recognition  of  achievements  but 
rather  by  means  of  the  frank  facing 
of  defects.  You  can  only  take  steps 
to  correct  what  you  think  is  wrong. 

My  remarks  will  concern  in  particu¬ 
lar  one  of  the  most  recent  of  literary 
art  forms:  the  novel.  The  thesis  is 
simple:  I  will  plead  that  great  art 
elevates  but  that  bad  art  depresses. 
Just  as  a  culture  is  benefitted  by  its 
greatest  artists,  so  it  is  cheapened  and 
degraded  by  its  worst;  and  unfortun¬ 
ately  the  worst  is  also  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  and  successful.  I  shall  not  argue 
didactically  but  inferentially,  seeking 
to  persuade  rather  than  to  convince. 

The  novel  as  an  art  form  is  sadly 
in  need  of  overhauling  and  reconsid¬ 
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eration.  It  is  new.  It  is  not  as  new 
as  the  screen  play ;  but  as  an  art  form 
capable  of  independent  treatment  it 
stands  alone,  because  the  screen  play 
is  still  only  a  practical  matter.  We 
will  not  have  literary  screen  plays 
until  it  is  the  custom  to  write  them 
without  thought  of  immediate  film 
production.  This  custom  will  not 
come,  perhaps,  until  we  have  acquired 
the  habit  of  developing  art’  films  apart 
from  commercial  films  whose  expected 
profits  run  into  the  millions.  Cul¬ 
turally  speaking,  the  use  of  prose  as 
an  art  medium  does  not  have  a  very 
long  history.  The  practice  of  relating 
a  story  in  prose  for  its  own  sake  is  a 
more  recent  affair  than  the  practice, 
pretty  universal,  of  doing  so  in  poetry. 

Last  year,  in  this  country  some 
seven  thousand  separate  books  were 
published,  over  half  of  which  were 
novels.  That  is  quite  a  few  novels. 
Some  of  them  sell  by  the  millions,  and 
many  by  the  thousands.  Ours  is  a 
period  in  which  are  produced  and  con¬ 
sumed  an  immense  number  of  novels. 
What  a  curious  age  it  is,  too,  to  be 
sponsoring  such  a  development!  For 
the  times  in  w’hich  we  live  may  be 
known  to  the  anthropologists  of  the 
future  as  Neon  Culture — early  Neon. 
I  have  not  the  least  doubt  in  the  world 
that  the  advertisements  are  right: 
when  better  Buicks  are  built,  we  will 
build  them.  Buicks  and  bathtubs.  Of 
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course  I  don’t  want  to  sound  opposed 
to  these  things ;  on  the  contrary  I  like 
them.  Some  day  I  am  going  to  have 
a  Buick  with  a  bathtub  built  in  it. 

Spengler’s  analogy  between  Greece 
and  Rome  on  the  one  hand,  and  Eur¬ 
ope  and  the  United  States  on  the  other, 
is  better  than  he  knew.  For  we  do  em¬ 
phasize  the  things  that  Rome  empha¬ 
sized  and  neglect  the  things  she 
neglected.  Our  Europe,  like  their 
Greece,  is  left  holding  the  bag  so  far 
as  the  arts  and  pure  sciences  and  phil¬ 
osophy  are  concerned.  If  we  have  a 
philosopher,  like  Peirce,  we  pass  over 
him ;  and  if  we  have  a  scientist,  like 
Gibbs,  we  do  also.  It  is  fitting  that 
the  greatest  artists  in  America  should 
find  themselves  in  arts  developed  by 
industrial  technology,  particularly 
physical  technologv-:  Chaplin  in  the 
films  and  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  in 
architecture.  Love  us,  love  our 
dimensions.  How  striking,  then,  that 
we  should  finally  if  grudgingly  come 
to  recognize  Faulkner.  Of  course  we 
did  not  at  first.  Faulkner’s  two  best 
novels.  The  Sound  and  the  Fury  and 
As  I  Tjay  Dytny,  did  not  sell  more 
than  their  pitiful  first  editions  of  a 
thousand  copies.  Those  of  us  who  do 
not  like  the  situation  in  which  America 
is  hostile  to  the  fine  arts  and  the 
theoretical  sciences  are  fighting  quiet¬ 
ly  to  bring  to  the  country  we  love  the 
proper  kind  of  reception  for  them.  A 
public  man  is  one  engaged  on  a  public 
service,  and  this  is  true  whether  the 
public  takes  cognizance  of  the  fact  or 
not. 

Let  us,  then,  look  at  the  novel  busi¬ 
ness  as  it  is  today,  chiefly  from  the 
perspective  of  the  novel  as  an  art  form. 

First  in  the  order  of  examination 
is  the  audience  for  the  novel.  Here 
the  motive  of  interest  is  primarily  one 


of  entertainment.  The  novel  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  a  sort  of  portable  diver¬ 
sion,  to  be  read  in  the  automat  or  the 
cafeteria,  the  bus  or  the  waiting  room, 
as  our  version  of  bread  and  circuses. 
The  reader  says  to  the  novel,  “I  dare 
you  to  amuse  me.”  Well,  amusement, 
entertainment  or  diversion,  like  every¬ 
thing  else,  has  its  own  principles.  The 
novel  of  entertainment  must  he  light, 
which  is  to  say  not  too  profound.  It 
must  move  swiftly,  which  is  to  say 
have  plenty  of  action  details.  Proust 
boasted  that  his  characters  never  open¬ 
ed  doors,  but  in  the  novel  of  entertain¬ 
ment  doors  must  be  opened,  entered 
and  shut.  Finally,  it  must  be  conven¬ 
tional,  which  is  to  say,  sufficiently 
similar  to  previous  novels  so  that  the 
members  of  its  audience  are  not  made 
to  feel  any  strain  of  novelty. 

I  once  asked  a  friend  of  mine  who 
works  in  Hollywood  how  to  write  a 
screen  play  for  money.  He  said, 
‘‘Why  that  is  the  easiest  thing  to  do. 
Go  out  and  see  a  movie  and  then  go 
home  and  write  it.  Change  the  names 
and  the  locale  for  copyright  reasons, 
but  don’t  change  too  much  or  it  won’t 
be  accepted.”  The  members  of  the 
movie  audience  want  to  be  able  to  say 
to  themselves,  ‘There  but  for  the  grace 
of  God  go  I,  just  as  I  almost  went  last 
week.’ 

What  kind  of  an  audience  does  this 
article  of  consumption  point  to?  We 
have  only  to  attribute  the  properties 
which  people  generally  seek  in  a  novel 
to  the  people  who  seek  them,  pausing 
only  to  change  the  signs.  In  place  of 
lightness,  swiftness  and  conventional¬ 
ity,  we  have  heaviness,  immobility,  un¬ 
conventionality.  We  have  the  prospect 
of  a  bored  population,  living  in  the 
chains  of  custom  that  they  themselves 
have  had  manufactured,  probably  on 
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a  belt-line,  inert  but  eager  for  some 
kind  of  compensation  or  relief  in  the 
form  of  vicarious  experience.  What  a 
deplorable  spectacle:  so  many  people 
ready  to  follow  something,  anything; 
so  empty  and  yet  knowing  not  even 
how  to  seek.  The  whole  continent  of 
novel  readers  cannot  boast  of  the  power 
that  is  contained  in  a  single  genuine 
artist.  It  is  a  pathetic  aggregation  of 
shadow  people:  clever,  chic,  hurrying 
to  nowhere  like  sheep,  lacking  spirit¬ 
ual  content,  leaderless  toward  the 
values,  each  one  with  a  copy  of  the 
Book-of-the-Month  Club  under  his,  or 
in  most  cases  her,  arm. 

The  publishers  come  next  for  our 
consideration,  and  the  publishers  are 
cynical  about  the  audience:  they  would 
tell  you  that  what  I  have  told  you  is  all 
there  is  to  tell.  But  the  publishers 
cannot altogether  correct  about  this ; 
because  if  they  were,  they  would  pub¬ 
lish  nothing  but  best-sellers,  which  is 
after  all  their  aim.  The  time  has 
passed  when  prestige  was  a  thing  to 
be  considered  even  in  the  publishing 
business.  In  the  days  of  my  youth 
the  publishers  liked  to  have  items 
which  they  said  “toned  up  their  lists,” 
books  they  were  sure  in  advance  would 
not  sell  but  which  somehow  made  a 
respectable  profession  of  the  publish¬ 
ing  business.  The  publishers  would 
like  to  sound  like  artists  when  talking 
with  business  men,  and  they  succeed 
in  being  business  men  when  dealing 
with  artists.  So,  despite  their  cynical 
attitude  toward  the  public,  there  must 
be  more  to  the  picture  than  what  I 
have  thus  far  painted.  Someone 
should  weep  for  the  publishers,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  and  I  am  planning  to  do  that  as 
soon  as  I  have  found  my  own  peace. 

What  is  the  hopeful  note  in  the 
audience  that  seeks  primarily  (the 


publishers  would  say  exclusively)  for 
entertainment?  It  is  simply  that  the 
public  does  build  better  than  it  knows, 
its  tastes  are  eventually  an  improve¬ 
ment  over  its  pocket  book.  The  novels 
that  reach  the  top  of  the  best  seller 
lists  are  certainly  the  ones  that  pay 
the  food  and  rent  bills,  the  light,  the 
heat  and  power,  for  both  author  and 
publisher,  but  the  slow  starters  are 
usually  the  ones  that  travel  the  farth¬ 
est.  Needless  to  say,  there  are  notable 
exceptions.  Dickens  was  a  popular 
author  in  his  own  day  and  he  remains 
so  in  ours.  l5ut  the  rule  is  not  based 
on  such  exceptions.  In  general,  time 
does  attempt  to  approximate  to  the 
true  values,  and  it  does  so  no  less  for 
not  always  succeeding.  No  doubt 
there  has  been  fiction  that  was  born 
to  blush  unseen,  but  it  is  the  Faulk¬ 
ners  of  the  present  who  hold  the  Keyes 
to  the  future.  The  books  that  are  kept 
in  print  over  the  centuries  are  the  ones 
with  the  most  inclusive  subject  mat¬ 
ter.  We  shall  return  to  this  theme. 
Meanwhile,  let  us  claim  that  the  novel 
audience  today  is  better  than  the  popu¬ 
lar  novelists  and  their  publishers  are 
willing  to  admit.  They,  like  all 
people,  are  possessed  by  what  Einstein 
has  called  “the  holy  curiosity  of  in-^ 
quiry.”  Their  desire  to  know  and  to 
feel  in  the  greatest  dimensions  is  sub¬ 
merged,  and  when  it  rises  to  the  sur¬ 
face  it  is  fumbling;  but  nevertheless 
it  is  there.  Despite  themselves  they 
want  something  better  than  what  they 
think  they  want,  and  in  the  end  they 
get  it — or  at  least  not  they  but  their 
children  and  their  children’s  children. 
For  the  great  geniuses  of  their  day  are 
not  writing  for  them  but  as  always 
addressing  their  work  to  the  unborn 
perfect  audience  which  is  to  appear 
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some  day  in  the  indefinitely  remote 
future. 

We  can  see  the  faint  outlines  of 
what  they  want  if  we'  examine  the 
classifications  of  the  current  novel. 

The  first  category  is  the  one  I  have 
already  discussed ;  this  is  the  novel  of 
entertainment.  We  might  perhaps  call 
it  the  anaesthetic  novel.  It  can  be 
divided  into  various  subclasses:  the 
mystery  story,  the  historical  novel,  the 
religious  novel,  and  so  on.  The  chief 
characteristic  of  this  variety  of  litera¬ 
ture  is  its  conventionality.  No  new 
insights  are  provided,  no  new  feelings 
— nothing  to  enrich  life.  Harmless, 
you  say  ?  Perhaps.  Merely  easy  forms 
of  escape  from  some  of  the  intolerable 
pressures  of  the  complicated  existence 
of  modern  civilization.  Geoige 
Simenon,  John  P.  Marquand,  Ray¬ 
mond  Chandler,  and  many  others  of 
lesser  magnitude,  provide  the  only 
anodynes  which  your  local  druggist 
can  supply  you  without  insisting  upon 
receiving  a  prescription  from  your 
doctor.  This  drug  is  habit  forming, 
too,  because  it  develops  a  kind  of 
mechanical  dullness  and  a  craving, 
so  that  the  need  gets  well  established 
of  giving  nothing  and  asking  every¬ 
thing  of  fiction,  an  attitude  which  can 
be  reconciled  only  to  this  kind  of  slick 
and  stereotyped  variety.  Consider  the 
novels  of  nostalgia  which  place  the 
ideal  world  in  a  past  that  never  exist¬ 
ed:  Gone  With  The  Wind,  for  in¬ 
stance;  or  the  porlK^raphic  novels 
which  have  now  come  out  into  the 
open,  such  as  O’Hara’s  A  Rage  lo 
Live,  worth  having  if  only  to  convince 
the  last  puritans  that  sex  is  here  to 
stay,  and  otherwise  illegitimate  be¬ 
cause  employed  as  a  substitute,  a 
vicarious  source  of  experience,  and 
guilty  of  the  usual  charges  levelled 


against  the  literature  of  escape.  Two 
weeks  after  reading  the  latest  best 
seller  the  people  who  have  bought  it 
in  such  quantities  cannot  remember 
the  name  of  the  author  or  the  title, 
and  often  they  have  forgotten  even  the 
plot.  You  must  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  Harnett  Kane  outsells  Thomas 
Mann  two  to  one;  as  in  the  case  of 
Chesterfield  cigarettes,  it’s  the  mild¬ 
ness  that  satisfies. 

Everything  in  the  world  leads  on 
toward  life  or  death ;  and  we  submit 
here  that  bad  art,  if  we  are  privileged 
to  call  the  anaesthetic  literature  of  en¬ 
tertainment  art,  leads  on  toward  death: 
death  to  the  spirit,  death  to  the  kind 
of  enlightenment  great  art  brings  to 
us  and  which  as  cultured  beings  we 
cannot  do  without. 

The  second  category  of  modern 
novel  is  the  journalistic  novel.  Al¬ 
though  as  old  as  Defoe,  it  is  as  recent 
as  O’Hara’s  A  Rage  to  Live  or 
Mailer’s  The  Naked  and  the  Dead, 
(which  by  the  way  the  London  New 
Statesman  and  Nation  reviewed  under 
the  title  of  “Kinsey’s  Army”).  Most 
people  lead  lives  of  obscure  inexperi¬ 
ence,  and  so  they  depend  upon  the  con¬ 
temporary  novelist  to  tell  them  in  the 
concrete  what  it  would  be  like  to  be 
in  a  beautiful  society  woman’s  bed¬ 
room  or  in  an  island  hopping  cam¬ 
paign  in  the  Pacific  war  against 
Japan,  and  w'hat  sorts  of  things  go  on 
in  those  places.  The  journalistic 
novel  is  not  a  new  genre  but  its  popu¬ 
larity  has  increased  to  an  amazing  de¬ 
gree  in  recent  decades.  There  is 
nothing  wrong  with  it  provided  that 
its  proper  claims  are  recognized.  It 
does  not  in  most  cases  pretend  to  be  a 
work  of  art.  It  is  simply  a  variety 
of  painless  reporting,  a  device  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  latest  news  vivid.  The  only 
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damage  done  by  the  journalistic  novel 
is  its  misue  as  a  substitute  for  the  art 
novel  and  as  a  standard  when  we  judge 
others  by  it.  It  falls  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  the  art  novel  and  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  4nd  is  probably  closer  to  the 
current  type  of  motion  picture.  We 
tend  to  regard  other  novels  as  moving 
too  slowly  by  comparison.  But  at 
least  the  journalistic  novel  gets 
around.  ;  It  is  not  a  phony  like  the 
literature  of  entertainment  but  it 
helps  to  widen  the  area  embraced  by 
the  novel  form. 

The  third  category  of  modem  novel 
is  the  psychological  novel.  This  vari¬ 
ety  purports  to  reveal  to  us  what  goes 
on  in  people’s  minds;  and  since  many 
of  the  things  that  go  on  in  people’s 
minds  are  things  they  would  never  tell 
us  about  voluntarily,  we  find  the  re¬ 
velations  interesting.  The  mistake 
here  is  in  regarding  what  is  subjective 
as  essential.  Some  philosophers  think 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  mind  that 
was  not  first  in  the  external  world, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  error. 
We  can  watch  the  decline  of  the  Greek 
drama  played  out  on  the  highest  stage, 
as  the  subject  matter  becomes  more  in¬ 
ward,  from  Aeschylus,  the  cosmic 
dramatist,  to  Sophocles,  the.  tragic 
dramatist,  to  Euripides,  the  psychol¬ 
ogical  dramatist.  We  could  pause 
here  long  enough  to  wonder  how  much 
greater  our  O’Xeill  would  have  been 
had  he  hot  followed  the  wrong  Greek. 

But  the  greatest  mistake  we  make 
in  this  connection  is  to  regard  all 
novels  of  ideas  as  psychological  novels. 
This  is  to  confuse  the  holdings  of  the 
ideas  with  the  ideas  themselves. 
Kierkegaard,  the  Danish  philosopher, 
who,  incidentally,  had  all  the  ideas 
that  Sartre  ever  had  only  a  century 
earlier,  is  the  prime  philosopher  of  the 


contemporary  novel  of  psychology. 
His  philosophical  position  could  be 
paraphrased  in  a  single  sentence.  He 
said  in  effect,  “I  choose  myself  and 
accept  the  attendant  anguish.”  We  do 
not  call  the  novelists  of  existentialism 
philosophers.  We  call  them  psycho¬ 
logists.  When  we  exclaim  over  a 
novelist.  What  a  psychologist  he  is,” 
we  ought  to  be  condemning  him.  To 
call  a  man  a  psychologist  these  days 
is  to  pay  him  a  dubious  compliment, 
but  even  if  our  psychologist  were  the 
scientist'  he  is  not,  why  would  it  be 
proper  to  call  our  artist  a  scientist? 
The  artist  must  leave  to  the  scientists 
the  things  that  are  scientists ;  and  this 
is  in  fact  precisely  what  the  novelist 
of  ideas  does  do.  Philosophy  is  not 
psychology,  and,  as  I  hope  to  show, 
the  great  novelist  is  a  man  working 
on  the  material  of  art  at  the  philoso¬ 
phical  level. 

We  are  now  in  the  introduction  to 
our  fourth  category,  the  art  novel ;  but 
before  we  move  into  this  area  I  would 
like  to  stop  long  enough  to  dismiss 
what  I  may  term  the  degenerate  art 
novel,  a  species  of  the  literature  of 
affection.  This  is  the  kind  of  novel 
that  tries  to  be  art  and  fails,  that  tries 
to  do  the  right  thing  but  just  does  not 
have  it  and  so  substitutes  a  synthetic 
plastic  which  it  is  hoped  will  never 
be  detected.  The  examples  we  might 
use  are — to  take  some  extreme  ones  at 
random — Djuna  Barnes,  Henry  Mil¬ 
ler  and  Andre  Gide. 

Nightwood  by  Djuna  Barnes,  with 
an  introduction  by  T.  S.  Eliot,  the  St. 
Louis  royalist,  is  a  sick  book;  and  a 
sicker  man  to  introduce  it  could  not 
have  been  found.  Eliot  praises  the 
style,  good  heavens  I  He  does  not  seem 
to  recognize  the  difference  between 
style  and  an  effort  at  style.  A  good 
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Btyle  never  shows  the  effort.  This  one  by  the  man,  he  knew  Proust  was  a  fre- 
strains  continually  and  with  the  usual  quenter  of  salons  and  how  could  a 
glowing  results.  The  fact  is  of  course  fashionable  butterfly  do  anything  im- 
that  large  cultures  are  filled  with  com-  portaut  ?  Sound  reasoning  in  general, 
promises  and  adjustments.  It  is  pos-  perhaps,  but  not  infallible ;  and  in  this 
sible  to  over-emphasize  this  feature,  case  very  wrong. 

Drugs,  homosexual  deviations;  the  Let  us  b^in  this  discussion  with  an 
disappearance  of  all  loyalties,  of  -all  abstract  picture  of  the  contemporary 
interest  in  the  good,  the  beautiful  and  novel  as  a  work  of  art.  Art  is  a  dis- 
the  true — how  much  evidence  is  re-  tillation  of  existence,  for  the  events 
quired  in  order  to  show  that  our  it  reveals  in  essence  will  disappear, 
civilization  has  not  far  to  travel?  A  Tragedy  is  much  grander  than  the 
growing  society  is  structured  of  loves,  tragic  events  it  depicts,  comedy  much 
ours  is  structured  of  hatreds,  of  greater  than  the  episodes  it  mocks ;  for 
jealously  guarded  differences  inter-  in  the  long  run  art  is  all  that  will  be 
preted  as  virtues.  When  people  do  not  left  of  the  life  it  describes.  Nobody 
like  yoij,  you  are  supposed  to  comfort  except  William  James  ever  claimed 
yourself  with  the  thought  that  after  that  in  the  beginning  was  the  action, 
all  they  do  not  like  each  other  any  bet-  and  certainly  words  speak  louder  than 
t<‘r.  Then  the  thought  that  this  actions.  The  art  novel  takes  off  from 
thought  is  a  comfort  is  in  turn  dis-  what-is  to  describe  what-ought-to-be. 
quieting.  Surrealism,  existentialism,  It  is  the  attempt  to  bring  the  actual 
non-objective  painting:  a  culture  does  world  a  little  closer  to  the  ideal’s  de- 
not  decline  without  such  a  decline  sire. 

being  represented  by  the  artists.  When  The  importance  of  the  art  novel  has 
initiative  is  taken,  the  artist  will  take  a  simple  criterion:  how  much  does  it 
it,  and  this  includes  also  the  first  steps  include  ?  This  must  not  be  interpret- 
downward.  ed  too  naively.  Size  is  size  of  subject 

Is  it  necessary  to  insist  that  this  is  matter,  and  so  often  more  can  be  got 
not  the  whole  storv'  of  our  culture,  into  the  life  of  one  unimportant  char- 
only  one  side  of  it  ?  Is  it  needful  to  acter  than  into  a  whole  society,  inno- 
point  out  that  Henry  Miller  has  never  cently  considered  a  much  broader  can- 
written  an  art  novel,  only  fragments  vas.  The  great  novelists  suggest  cos- 
of  j)ornographic  autobiography  w’hich  mic  themes  no  matter  what  they  are 
he  cuts  into  book  lengths  from  time  to  talking  about,  and  the  reforms  they 
time?  Andre  Gide  is  perhaps  a  bet-  call  for  can  never  be  altogether  accom- 
ter  case.  He  almost  got  there.  If  he  plished.  The  grand  theme  of  art  is 
lias  proved  anything  it  is  that  if  you  the  infinite  strivings  and  yearnings  of 
hang  around  long  enough,  people  will  the  finite  creature,  whatever  the  mode 
liegin  to  take  you  seriously,  despite  of  its  i>resentation.  Of  course,  not 
the  thinness  of  your  talent.  Gide  de-  just  any  presentation:  artfulness  is  re¬ 
serves  to  be  remembered  chiefly  for  his  quired,  and  the  method  is  symbolic 
rejection  of  Swann’s  Way  which  he  and  indirect. 

has  admitted  in  print  he  made  as  an  Art  always  has  a  moral,  and  the 
editor  of  the  X.R.F.  on  prtma  facie  greater  the  work  of  art  the  more  pro¬ 
grounds  :  that  is,  he  prejudged  the  book  found  the  moral.  But  the  moral, 
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which  is  the  meaning,  of  the  work  of 
art  is  best  presented  indirectly.  The 
novel  as  a  work  of  art  communicates 
values,  not  propositions,  and  connota¬ 
tion  rather  than  denotation  is  its 
method.  Hence  morals  must  not  be 
yelled  at  readers,  but  left  over  for 
them  after  their  experience  with  the 
novel  is  done.  It  must  hover  in  the 
air  around  the  reader’s  head  after  he 
has  finished  the  last  page,  its  quality 
and  aroma  outlasting  even  the  delight 
of  the  shock  of  the  freshness  of  its 
novelty. 

The  novelist  is  not  a  time-server  but 
a  time-saver;  he  holds  valuable  only 
what  cannot  be  destroyed  in  space- 
time.  All  men  concerned  with  the 
jmrsuit  of  value  ought  to  take  the  arch 
truth-pursuers  as  their  models,  and, 
like  Socrates,  stand  fast  in  the  face  of 
crucial  contemporary  events,  working 
like  Archimedes  to  the  last  day.  For 
the  things  that  are  manufactured  in 
the  ivory  tower  are  among  the  most 
important  products  of  the  market 
place, 

Santayana’s  essay  on  Proust  is  very 
much  to  the  point.  Witness  Proust’s 
affirmation  of  the  persistence  of  the 
values,  in  a  world  of  change.  Proust 
reaffirmed  the  constants  of  essence  in 
terms  of  the  variables  of  existence.  In 
The  Remembrance  of  Things  Past  a 
device  very  much  like  the  branch  of 
mathematics  known  as  the  theory  of 
transformations  is  employed :  what¬ 
ever  can  be  changed  is  changed  in 
order  to  show  what  is  safe  from 
change.  Proust  affirmed  the  essences 
by  plunging  into  the  fluxing  world  of 
existence. 

Proust’s  philosopher  was  Leibniz, 
just  as  Dostoyevsky’s  was  Hegel  and 
Joyce’s  Vico.  “Send  me  my  copy  of 
Hegel,  else  I  die,”  Dostoyevsky  wrote 


a  friend  from  exile  in  Siberia.  And 
Proust’s  letters  are  filled  with  refer¬ 
ences  to  Leibniz. 

That  Joyce  was  made  possible  at 
least  partly  by  Vico  is  well  known. 
For  Joyce  is  almost  more  than  a 
novelist,  more  than  an  artist.  He  is  a 
myth-maker,  which  is  to  say  a  culture- 
maker.  The  tail-biting  snake  of  the 
ageless  Finnegan’s  Wake,  the  book  in 
which  Joyce  left  even  his  imitators 
behind,  is  an  example  of  the  most 
beautiful  letters  of  our  times,  I  think 
the  greatest  literary  work  of  art  com¬ 
posed  in  this  generation.  We  are  close 
to  the  book  and  yet  it  is  so  strange  to 
us  that  we  fail  to  see  how  a  new  kind 
of  literature  has  been  discovered. 
Neither  poetry  nor  prose  but  some¬ 
thing  in  between — ^prosetry  is  not  as 
goo<l  as  grult — composed  in  a  method 
of  deliberate  but  suggestive  ambiguity, 
Finnegans  Wake  is  akin  to  Peirce’s 
description  of  the  contradictory  pro¬ 
position,  which,  as  he  said,  is  not 
meaningless  but  means  too  much. 
There  is  hardly  a  contemporary  novel 
that  does  not  owe  something  to 
Ulysses,  but  the  effect  of  Finnegans 
Wake  wdll  probably  be  the  more  tre¬ 
mendous  ^or  being  delayed. 

The  nearer  we  get  to  home,  in  space 
as  well  as  in  time,  the  more  likely  we 
are  to  miss  the  giants  and  to  see  only 
their  feet  of  clay.  We  watch  the  foot¬ 
prints  of  Faulkner  in  Mississippi,  we 
judge  his  work  as  an  attempt  at  writ¬ 
ing  journalistic  novels,  and  we  ask,  Is 
!^^issis8ippi  actually  as  Faulkner’s 
novels  describe  it  ?  There  are  two  an¬ 
swers  to  this  question.  In  the  first 
place,  whoever  said  it  was  supposed  to 
be?  Faulkner’s  novels  are  art-novels 
if  they  are  anything,  and  art-novels 
are  not  necessarily  reportorial.  The 
difficulty  here  is  with  the  audience, 
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not  with  the  novel.  You  can  hear 
Faulkner,  like  Dostoyevsky  before 
him,  described  as  a  “novelist  of  men¬ 
tal  distress,”  a  good  enough  phrase  if 
applied  to  the  members  of  the  Aenemic 
League,  the  Low  Blood  Pressure 
School  of  Painless  Culture,  and  not 
to  the  powerful  authors  they  lack  the 
strength  to  appreciate  or  accept.  And 
in  the  second  place  even  if  Mississippi 
were  as  bad  as  Faulkner  says,  the  simi¬ 
larity  would  still  be  irrelevant..  For 
the  artist  must  make  actuality  sym¬ 
bolic  and  take  off  from  the  world  of 
existence  to  the  ideal  world.  We  can 
with  practice  learn  to  recognize  the 
true  novel,  even  the  minor  true  novel : 
Miss  Lonelyhe^rts,  for  example. 

The  novel  as  an  art  form,  as  we 
said  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  is 
one  of  the  most  recent.  It  has  hardly 


been  explored.  The  great  men,  men 
like  Joyce,  are  busy  experimenting; 
and  the  experimental  novel  represents 
a  courageous  attempt  to  pioneer  in  hu¬ 
man  experience,  to  bring  some  addi¬ 
tional  values  into  men’s  lives  in  the 
way  of  an  intensification  of  experi¬ 
ence.  The  form  of  the  novel  is  still 
soft  and  elastic,  like  the  bones  of  all 
young  animals.  We  must  exercise  it 
and  stretch  it  before  it  hardens.  The 
novel,  remember,  can  be,  if  it  is  not 
often,  an  art  form.  We  should  listen 
with  sympathy  to  those  who  are  strug¬ 
gling  with  it  to  widen  and  deepen  our 
lives  for  us.  A  culture  is  no  bigger 
than  its  biggest  artist,  to  have  great 
cultures  there  must  be  great  artists, 
and  for  this  purpose,  as  Whitman  said 
about  the  production  of  poets,  we  need 
great  audiences,  too. 
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Life  Is  in  Books-- 

Help  Your  Students  to  Find  It 

By  JAMES  E.  WARREN,  Jb. 

Brown  High  School,  Atlanta,  Georgia 


Recently  I  was  startled  by  a 
.  question  from  a  tenth-grade  ^y. 
We  had  almost  finished  reading 
As  You  Like  It,  after  having  spent  a 
week  or  so  in  the  sunlight  and  shad¬ 
ows  of  Arden.  I  thought  that  we  had 
done  a  better  job  than  usual  with  the 
characterization.  I  had  emphasized 
personality  traits  from  the  half  sin¬ 
cere  philosophizing  of  the  banished 
Duke,  who  could 

“translate  the  stubbomnness  of  for¬ 
tune 

Into  so  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  style,’’ 
to  the  wry  bitterness  of  the  melan¬ 
choly  Jacques.  I  had  shown  all  the 
characters  as  playing  with  love  and 
life  as  obviously  as  they  played  with 
words.  And  the  class  had  laughed  at 
their  sallies  of  wit,  their  spontaneous 
flirtations,  and  their  consciously  pond¬ 
erous  loquaciousness.  Then  came  the 
amused  and  incredulous  query;  “Are 
there  really  people  like  that?” 

I  answered  the  questioner  by  assur¬ 
ing  him  that  there  are  such  people. 
But  his  qu^tion  has  remained  with  me 
ever  since,  and  I  have  thought  increas¬ 
ingly  of  our  failure  to  give  to  children 
more  knowledge  of  the  personalities 
that  people  our  world.  We  have 
spoken  much  of  “teaching  the  child 
to  get  along  with  other  people,”  but 
surely  we  have  told  him  little  of  those 
“other  people.”  How  many  middle- 
class  adults  even  who  have  been  reared 


in  the  Protestant,  practical-minded. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  insurance  and 
real  estate,  thrifty,  and  Babbitt  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  average  American  home 
ever  realize  that  there  exist  tbday^  per¬ 
sonalities  equivalent  in  gaiety  and 
sophistication  to  those  of  Arden,  to 
whom  the  pun  is  precious  and  who  live 
as  they  like  it  without  benefit  of  Bet¬ 
ter  Business  Bureaus  or  East  End 
Bridge  Clubs?  Few  Americans  do,  I 
believe,  and  fewer  are  familiar  enough 
with  this  specific  type  of  personality 
to  enjoy  and  admire  its  cleverness  or 
even  to  be  tolerant  of  it.  And  few  of 
us  are  trained  to  understand  any  of 
the  many  other  types  not  found  among 
our  present  associates  or  to  be  appre¬ 
ciative  of  any  stage  of  life  which  we 
are  not  ourselves  enjoying  at  the 
moment. 

As  a  teacher,  I  have  been  continual¬ 
ly  annoyed  by  the  insistence  of  the 
educator-speaker  who,  for  lack  of 
newer  advice,  reiterates  the  worn’ 
pleas;  “Try  to  understand  the  child.” 
I  am  annoyed  for  two  reasons ;  first,  I 
believe  that  most  teachers  are  under¬ 
standing  the  child  better  than  they  are 
ever  given  credit  for  doing  and  are 
not  in  need  of  such  advice;  second,  I 
believe,  that  modem  education  has 
tended  to  neglect  one  obvious  situation 
that  prevents  better  understanding  be¬ 
tween  teacher  and  pupil — ^that  is,  the 
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child  does  net  understand  and  appre¬ 
ciate  the  adult. 

This  fact  may  seem  obvious  to  all 
who  realize  how  little  adult  under¬ 
stands  adult  and  how,  while  each  of 
us  who  are  half-way  or  so  along  the 
journey  of  life  may  look  back  upon 
our  earliest  steps  with  sympathy,  it  is 
seemingly  impossible  for  a  child  to 
learn  ahead  the  road  he  has  not  yet 
traveled.  How  much  it  would  simpli¬ 
fy  the  problems  of  his  elders,  furnish 
him  with  confidence  to  face  difficulties 
long  ago  understood,  and  give  him 
added  zest  for  life  in  all  its  phases  if, 
as  a  child,  he  could  be  shown  how  the 
road  winds  ahead  and  what  storms  and 
blossoms  are  to  be  encountered  by  the 
wayside. 

I  am  suggesting  that  this  can  be 
shown  to  some  degree.  And  I  am  sug¬ 
gesting  that  it  falls  within  the  province 
of  the  English  teacher  to  show  it  most 
effectively.  In  literature,  men  live, 
struggle,  and  triumph  or  perish ;  and 
in  teaching  biography — “a  writing  of 
life” — teachers  may  “write”  into  the 
personality  of  the  pupil,  I  believe,  the 
answers  to  most  of  the  future  personal 
problems  of  his  own  and  of  others. 
The  average  high  school  literature  text 
offers  an  abundance  of  illustrations 
and  expositions  of  each  period  of  life 
and  the  particular  problems  character¬ 
istic  of  tbat  period.  There  remains, 
then,  only  the  problem  of  the  teacher 
as  interpreter  and  commentator. 

^fay  I  mention  specific  objectives 
which  I  feel  that  I  succeeded  in 
attaining  to  a  worthwhile  extent  ? 

First,  I  have  endeavored,  through 
literature,  to  teach  the  student  much 
about  his  own  jteriod  of  life  which  he 
would  not  othencise  be  able  to  see  ob¬ 
jectively. 

That  youth  cannot  usually  see  it¬ 


self  objectively  is  evident  to  anyone 
who  has  observed  its  sense  of  humor  in 
contact  with,  for  example,  the  juvenile 
stories  of  Booth  Tarkington.  Teen¬ 
agers  will  be  amused  by  the  doings  of 
the  younger  Penrod  and  Sam  but 
often  are  unable  to  see  much  that  is 
comical  in  Seventeen  or  in  any  account 
of  the  activities  of  their  own  age  area, 
which  is  often  so  hilarious  to  adults. 
But  I  have  seen  these  same  teen-agers, 
with  promptings  from  me,  find  their 
own  problems  ludicrous.  And  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  in  more  serious  fields  they 
may  have  their  problems  illuminated. 

In  Emerson’s  “Self-Reliance,”  I 
have  found  an  excellent  chance  to  dis¬ 
cuss  “the  nonchalance  of  boys  who  are 
sure  of  a  dinner.”  I  suggest  to  classes 
that  such  intellectual  independence  “is 
the  healthy  attitude  of  human  nature” 
and  give  them  no  doubt  a  thrill  of 
pride  in  their  swaggering,  rash,  and 
briefly  held  position  in  the  front 
trenches  so  soon  to  be  abandoned  under 
the  barrage  of  frowns  from  their  eld¬ 
ers.  But  I  also  warn  them  that  the 
“inner  light,”  which  Emerson,  the 
brilliant  Harvard  graduate,  trusted  in 
so  devoutly,  does  not  always  enable  all 
youth  to  be  capable  of  wise  decisions 
or  even  of  kindness.  And  how  much 
youth  does  need  to  have  its  thoughtless 
cruelty  called  to  its  attention ! 
“Michael”  may  do  it,  and  the  simple 
statement  from  one  of  Rupert 
Brooke’s  1014  sonnets,  “The  years  had 
given  them  kindness,”  is  a  message 
and  a  confession  to  them  from  one  who 
had  not  long  before  left  their  age  level 
and  knew  its  defects.  Few  high  school 
students  will  disapprove  of  Eppie’s  de¬ 
cision  to  remain  with  Silas  Marner, 
but  most  of  them  will  probably  con¬ 
sider  it  to  be  based  upon  personal  sen- 
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timent  and  not  upon  moral  and  social  Noonday  Sun  is  one  which  he  achieves 


obligation. 

I  would  like  to  recommend  Tenny¬ 
son’s  Gareth  and  Lynette  as  an  excel¬ 
lent  selection  which  I  have,  used  tell¬ 
ingly  in  presenting  all  of  the  phases 
of  human  life  in  a  concise  outline  from 
extreme  youth  to  death.  On  the  sur¬ 
face  it  is  an  amusing  love  story  and 
a  tale  of  adventure,  but  beneath  the 
external  incidents  it  is  one  of  the  most 
complete  and  simplest  allegories  ever 
written  to  depict  the  unfolding  of  hu¬ 
man  personality.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  story,  I  show  how  Gareth  possessed 
all  of  those  qualities  which  have  made 
youth  a  problem  to  its  elders  and  to 
itself :  rash  courage,  irritation  at  par¬ 
ental  restraint,  hero  worship,  sensitive 
pride,  arrogance,  and  humility.  All 
are  there,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  his 
first  fight,  one  with  ^forning  Stai* 
(symbolic  of  human  stniggle  through 
youth),  is  fierce  and  difficult  and  is 
won  by  Gareth  only  after  he  is  goade<l 
by  the  fickle  (and  youthful)  love  of 
Lynette. 

Second,  I  attempt  to  lead  the  shident 
to  look  sympathetically  yet  critically 
at  middle  age  and  to  he  wary  of  its  im¬ 
pressiveness  and  what  is.  usually 
termed  "success." 

I  show  how’  Gareth,  when  he  sees 
Noonday  Sun,  is  dazzled  by  the  bright¬ 
ness  of  the  other’s  armor,  but  under¬ 
neath  the  gleaming  exterior  there  is, 
Tennyson  explains,  a  “cipher  face  of 
rounded  foolishness,”  and  Noonday 
Sun  charges  with  the  stupid  comment, 
“Ugh !”  There  is  no  better  illustra¬ 
tion  extant  that  what  may  impress 
many  as  brilliant  is  merely  a  cheap 
and  polished  exterior,  quite  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  man  himself,  who  may  be 
stupidly  empty  behind  his  dazzling 
front.  But  Gareth’s  victory  over 


only  by  a  mishap  to  his  enemy,  whose 
horse  slips.  Thus  I  tell  the  student 
that  man’s  struggle  to  pass  with  com¬ 
plete  honor  through  the  blindingly 
bright  period  of  middle  age  is  some¬ 
times  successful  only  by  chance,  so 
difficult  are  the  problems,  and  I  em¬ 
phasize  that  it  is  an  age  the  success 
of  which  is  brief  and  ephemeral  and 
often  followed  by  disappointments 
and  bitterness,  for  the  student  will  also 
see  the  sullenness  of  Rustum,  brooding 
in  his  tent  over  the  lack  of  respect  for 
him  now  that  he  is  passing  his  prime 
as  a  soldier.  But  he  will  read  also  of 
innu)nerable  personalities  who,  in  con¬ 
trast,  have  built  their  lives  upon  un¬ 
changeable  values  which  to  the  intelli¬ 
gent  are  more  impressive  than  those 
which  dazzle  too  readily. 

Third,  I  try  to  point  out  how  old 
age  is  the  sum  of  all  the  qualities  and 
experiences  of  the  previous  stages  of 
life  and  as  such  deserves  respect  or 
pity  hut  that  it  is  still  life  and  capable 
of  further  growth  and  interest. 

America  is  a  young  country  and  has 
long  suffered  from  a  blind  adoration 
for  youth.  Education,  with  its  “child- 
centered”  schools,  has  perhaps  been 
one  of  the  greatest  offenders.  The  re¬ 
sult  has  been  a  shameful  neglect  of  the 
beauties  of  age  and  a  lack  of  appre¬ 
ciation  for  that  period  of  life  when 
the  individual  should  be  reaping  a  full 
harvest  of  glory  and  admi,ration  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  excellence  of  his  accom¬ 
plishments  during  the  preceeding 
years.  American  students  need  to 
acquire  an  outlook  of  respect  for  and 
interest  in  the  old.  I  try  to  impress 
mine  with  the  fact  that  the  human  per¬ 
sonality  continues  to  grow  past  middle 
age  and  may  yet  be  creative  and  an 
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even  more  productive  force  than  it  has 
been  previously.  Tennyson  insists, 

“Old  age  hath  yet  its  honor  and  its 
toil. 

- Something  ere  the  end — 

Some  work  of  noble  note  may  yet 
be  done  .  .  .” 

And  every  literature  textbook  is  re 
plete  with  portraits  of  the  old,  which 
in  the  hands  of  a  teacher  may  come 
to  be  meaningful  to  the  student  form¬ 
erly  heedless  of  those  at  the  other  ex¬ 
tremity  of  existence. 

But  I  also  suggest  to  the  students 
another  angle  of  age  which  may  serve 
both  as  a  warning  to  them  and  as  an 
opportunity  to  understand  and  sympa¬ 
thize  with  the  aged  of  their  acquaint¬ 
ance.  With  Evening  Star,  Gareth  has 
his  fiercest  combat.  He  easily  cuts 
through  his  opponent’s  outer  armor, 
but  beneath  it  there  is  another  armor 
of  hardened  skin,  which  seems  impreg¬ 
nable.  This,  in  Tennyson’s  allegory, 
represents  the  bad  habits  of  a  life¬ 
time — habits  so  hardened  by  the  years 
that  it  seems  useless  for  the  individual 
to  attempt  to  triumph  over  them.  But 
when  Evening  Star  and  Gareth  grap¬ 
ple  with  one  another,  Gareth,  lifting 
his  enemy  bodily,  tosses  him  over  the 
bridge  and  abandons  him  to  certain 
death.  Thus  Tennyson  su^ests  that 
■the  personalities  which  we  have  devel¬ 
oped  throughout  a  lifetime  and  which 
are  seemingly  invincible  antagonists 
in  old  age  can  be  defeated  only  be  cast¬ 
ing  them  off  entirely — ^no  halfway 
measures  will  do — and  being  reborn. 
Perhaps  he  suggests  that  death  is  the 
only  real  solution. 

And,  finally,  I  believe  that  students, 
by  being  given  early  a  calm  and  intelli¬ 
gent  view  of  death,  may  avoid  mtich  of 
doubts  and  misgivings. 


Gareth’s  most  terrifying  foe  is  the 
knight  known  as  Night  and  Death — 
terrifying  because  he  is  rumored  to  be 
unconquerable  and  because  his  out¬ 
ward  appearance  is  so  horrible.  But 
with  him  Gareth  has  his  easiest  fight. 
With  a  few  strokes  he  splits  the  artifi¬ 
cial  skull  the  knight  is  wearing  to 
frighten  his  foes,  the  helmet  beneath 
it;  and  there  beneath  the  frightening 
exterior  is  the  face  of  a  young  boy  who 
b^s  Gareth’s  mercy.  Death  is  horri¬ 
ble  only  by  reputation  and  in  appear¬ 
ance  ;  but^  beneath  these  death  is  youth 
and  life  again ! 

In  Shakespeare,  I  also  find  comfort¬ 
ing  words  to  offer  as  these  lines  from 
Julius  Caesar  that  call  upon  the  vali¬ 
ant  to  face  the  inevitable  calmly: 

“It  seems  to  me  most  strange  that 
men  should  fear, 

Seeing'that  death,  a  necessary  end. 

Will  come  when  it  will  come.” 

And  old  Siward,  upon  being  told , 
that  his  son  has  died  courageously  with 
his  wounds  “before,”  even  exclaims  i 
that  death  is  “fair.”  The  outcasts  of 
Poker  Flat,  Macbeth,  Jean-Ah  Poque¬ 
lin,  Brutus,  Othello,  Cousin  Jaffray 
of  The  House  of  the  Seven  Cables, 
and  a  host  of  other  characters  in  high 
school  literature  texts  come  face  to 
face  with  death;  and  each  encounter 
is  a  testament  of  personal  faith  or 
failure. 

Besides  su^esting  the  use  of  exam¬ 
ples  of  life  in  literature  itself,  may  I 
make  a  special  plea  for  a  most  careful 
perusal  of  the  lives  of  the  authors? 
The  literary  texts  of  thirty  years  ago 
presented  surveys  of  English  and 
American  writing  almost  entirely  from 
the  standpoint  of  movements  and 
authors,  while  representative  selections 
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were  related  to  the  back  of  the  book. 
If  no  such  selections  were  present  at 
all,  the  students  were  usually  required 
to  buy  “classics”  for  additional  read¬ 
ing.  Today,  in  many  textbocAs,  the 
reverse  is  true;  and  books  offer  a 
wealth  of  selections  for  appreciation, 
while  brief  biographical  sketches  are 
left  to  the  last  few  pages.  Few  of  us 
would  prefer  the  older  approach,  but 
the  newer  has  its  disadvantages  if  the 
teacher  fails  to  emphasize  suflSciently 
the  authors  themselves — those  beings 
who  are  so  sensitive  to  life,  so  zealous 
in  their  scrutiny  of  it,  and  so  fascin¬ 


ated  at  the  observations  that  they  must 
set  down  their  findings  for  us  to  re¬ 
observe. 

In  teaching  the  authors’  lives,  I 
have  also  found  the  chance  to  teach 
sublimation — that  basis  of  all  art — 
that  method  by  which  the  hungers  and 
disappointments  of  life  are  turned  in¬ 
to  the  good  and  the  beautiful  and  by 
which  the  wise  are  enabled  to  live  a 
greater  life  transcending  their  every¬ 
day  existence.  The  high  school  stu¬ 
dent  is  not  too  young  to  learn  that  he 
may  also  find  in  literature  this  greater 
life. 
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Oroup  Process  In  Physical  Education. 
Hilda  Clute  Kozman,  New  York :  Harper 
and  Brothers,  1951. 

With  Dr.  Kozman  as  editor,  the  staff  of 
the  physical  education  department.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  have 
prepared  a  rather  intensive  study  of  group 
dynamics.  It  appears  to  be  the  first  book 
in  the  area  of  physical  education  that  is 
primarily  concerned  with  the  way  In  which 
individuals  function  in  relation  to  one  an¬ 
other  in  working  toward  a  common  goal. 
Thus,  the  techniques  and  skills  necessary 
for  group  action  in  physical  education  are 
disciused  at  length  and  a  number  of 
examples  are  given  to  illustrate  the  point 
in  question. 

A  large  amount  of  the  material  for  the 
text  was  gathered  from  workshops  held 
at  the  University  of  California  where  per¬ 
sonnel  were  concerned  with  guidance  and 
the  learning  process.  This  material  was 
edited  by  some  thirty  staff  members  who 
were  aware  of  the  urgent  need  in  today’s 
world  for  people  to  learn  to  live  and  work 
together  cooperatively.  They  have  pre¬ 
sented  the  underlying  principles  and  some 
of  the  ways  in  which  the  democratic 
method  might  be  applied  practically  in 


the  operations  of  a  physical  education  de¬ 
partment,  as  well  as  some  of  the  problems 
involved  in  making  that  application. 

In  the  beginning,  Kozman  points  out 
that  education  includes  all  the  means  used 
in  any  society  to  prepare  the  individual 
to  live  adequately  in  that  society  and  is 
thus  culturally  determined.  Physical  edu¬ 
cation,  therefore,  must  be  culturally  de¬ 
termined  ;  and  such  a  consideration  in¬ 
variably  involves  the  democratic  society. 
{Educating  for  democratic  living  is  a  part 
of  the  experiences  m  physical  education, 
and  although  there  are  a  number  of  meth¬ 
ods  that  may  be  used  to  achieve  the  objec¬ 
tives,  this  book  is  delimited  to  considering 
group  process  as  one  method.  A  number 
of  topics  suitable  for  secondary  school  and 
college  physical  education  classes  are 
listed. 

Techniques  of  promise  are  covered  in  a 
discussion  of  psychotherapy,  social  group 
work,  recreation,  and  sociometry.  Stress 
is  made  upon  the  importance  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  to  develop  satisfying  human  rela¬ 
tions  and  to  learn  to  enjoy  working  with 
others — by  actually  discussing,  thinking, 
and  working  with  others  in  connection 
with  physical  education  classes.  —  Carl  E. 
WiixooosE,  Syracuse  University. 


On  Widening  One’s 

Literary  Horizon 

By  HAROLD  GARNET  BLACK 
Beverly  Hills,  California 

IN  every  secondary  school  the  study  forms  is  both  valuable  and  stimulating 
of  English  is  compulsory — and  -  is  not  to  be  denied, 
rightly  so,  for  every  American  /  The  novel,  for  example,  enables  one 
should  have  a  command  of  the  Ian-  to  see  through  the  eyes  of  the  author 
guage  spoken  in  these  United  States,  other  people  and  places  and  times,  to 
The  student  of  English  is  thus  forced  observe  the  novelist’s  characters  as 
to  undergo  the  discipline  involved  in  they  are  made  to  act  in  the  particular 
the  study  of  grammar  and  also  in  that  milieu  he  has  created  for  them,  to  dis- 
of  the  art  of  composition  in  order  that  cover,  the  underlying  principles  that 
he  may  communicate  effectively  by  motivate  their  behavior,  and — it  is 
means  of  both  the  spoken  and  written  hoped — to  learn  something  of  how 
word.  Otherwise,  how’  can  he  reason-  other  people  live  and  act.  Through 
ably  expect  to  get  along  in  an  age  reading  novels  the  alert  reader  comes 
which  is,  above  all  things  else,  com-  to  understand  better  the  strains  and 
petitive?  stresses  to  which  human  beings  are 

In  addition  to  the  study  of  grammar  daily  subjected,  and  is  made  more 
and  composition,  high  school  courses  sympathetic.  Novels  are  often  infor- 
in  English  include  also  the  study  of  mative,  frequently  stimulating,  usual- 
literature.  Insofar  as  they  are  able,  ly  entertaining. 

therefore,  the  schools  aim  to  acquaint  Unlike  the  novelist,  however,  the 
their  students  wdth  some  of  the  works  short-story  writer  has  not  the  space  in 
of  the  greatest  English  and  American  which  to  present  a  large  number  of 
literary  masters.  Hence  courses  are  characters,  to  organize  a  highly  corn- 
offered  in  the  history  of  English  and  plicated  plot,  or  to  make  elaborate  de- 
American  literature,  in  which  an  scriptions.  Ilis  mimic  stage  is  much 
attempt  is  made  to  give  an  over-all  more  narrowly  circumscribed.  As  Poe 
picture  of  the  literary  output  of  both  once  pointed  out,  he  must  select  one 
countries  through  the  study  of  repre-  episode,  stick  to  that,  and  with  meticu- 
sentative  authors  as  seen  in  historical  lous  care  make  every  sentence  con- 
perspective.  tribute  in  some  way  to  gaining  his  de- 

In  most  high  schools,  however,  this  sired  effect.  The  short-story  writer 
study  is  limited  to  an  acquaintance  has  but  one  chance  and  dare  not  waste 
with  five  chief  types  of  writing:  the  a  single  word.  “His  task,  compared 
novel,  short-story,  essay,  drama,  and  wdth  that  of  the  novelist,”  to  use  Bliss 
poetry.  That  a  study  of  these  literary  Perry’s  fine  simile,  “is  like  bringing 
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down  a  flying  bird  with  a  bullet,  in¬ 
stead  of  banging  away  with  a  whole 
handful  of  birdshot  and  having  an¬ 
other  barrel  in  reserve.”  As  a  rule, 
this  form  of  prose  fiction  is  read  to 
pass  away  a  leisure  hour  pleasantly. 

The  essay  is  another  distinct  lit¬ 
erary  form.  Essays  are  of  many  kinds 
and  serve  various  purposes:  occasion¬ 
ally  to  entertain,  sometimes  to  espouse 
a  cause  or  explore  a  new  idea,  but  per¬ 
haps  oftenest  to  give  information — 
historical,  literary,  political,  scienti¬ 
fic,  geographical,  religious,  or  educa¬ 
tional.  They  may  deal  with  any  sub¬ 
ject,  for  the  interest  aroused  depends 
not  only  upon  the  curiosity  of  the 
reader  but  even,  more  upon  the  literary 
skill,  personality,  and  sometimes  even 
the  whimsicality  of  the  author.  Hence 
essays  may  treat  of  such  widely  differ¬ 
ing  topics  as  deep-sea  diving,  enemy 
propaganda,  the  latest  best-seller,  taxa¬ 
tion  reform,  religious  fundamentalism, 
political  strat^y,  streptomycin,  travel 
pictures,  archaeological  discoveries, 
modern  ideologies,  and  the  hydrogen 
bomb. 

Drama,  a  much  older  form  than 
those  already  discussed,  requires  a 
different  kind  of  writing  technique. 
Its  lighter  form,  comedy,  is  written 
to  amuse  a  theater  audience.  Its  more 
serious  forms  often  aim  to  teach  a 
lesson,  preach  a  sermon,  or  deal  with 
some  social,  moral,  economic,  or 
domestic  problem.  The  remarkable 
development  of  motion  pictures,  radio, 
and  television  during  the  past  few 
years  has  had  an  immense  influence 
upon  this  literary  type,  with  a  corre¬ 
sponding  widening  of  subjects  and 
construction  techniques. 

I*oetry,  which  at  its  best  is  a  highly 
figurative  form  of  expression,  also  is 
concerned  with  a  broad  range  of  sub¬ 


ject  matter,  both  concrete  and  ab¬ 
stract.  Because  of  the  many  forms 
which  it  takes, — lyric,  sonnet,  ode, 
ballad,  epic,  drama,  etc. — it  is  hard  to 
classify  or  describe.  Among  such 
poets,  for  example,  as  Milton,  Shake¬ 
speare,  Pope,  Bums,  Keats,  Long¬ 
fellow,  Poe,  Whitman,  and  Sandburg, 
there  seems  to  be  little  in  common  be¬ 
yond  perhaps  an  imaginative  quality. 
Hence  we  have  many  kinds  of  poems 
— sentimental,  heroic,  religious,  epic, 
nature,  philosophical,  didactic — all  of 
them  making  their  own  contribution 
to  our  emotional,  spiritual,  and  intel¬ 
lectual  life  as  well  as  helping  us  to 
understand  ourselves  and  increase  our 
personal  enjoyment. 

There  is  one  literary  field,  however, 
which  I  believe  has  not  been  sufficient¬ 
ly  emphasized  or  explored  in  our 
American  secondary  schools, — that  of 
biography.  Some  may  regard  it  as 
an  even  more  valuable  study  than  any 
of  the  others,  for  it  deals  with  life 
itself  rather  than  with  fantasy  and 
brings  the  readers  down  to  where 
people  actually  live.  It  is  realistic, 
not  just  imaginative. 

Included  in  this  field  are  memoirs, 
reminiscences,  lives  and  letters,  and 
autobiography.  Incidentally,  these 
may  involve  travel  experiences  as  well 
as  discussion  of  things  historical, 
linguistic,  ethical,  and  philosophical 
or  religious.  Biography  is  not  a  new 
art  form — as  witness  Ihe  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  and  Plutarch — but  the  ever  in¬ 
creasing  material  that  is  constantly 
pouring  from  the  printing  presses  of 
great  publishing  houses  is  so  vast  that 
we  may  truthfully  be  said  to  be  liv¬ 
ing  in  a  biographic  as  well  as  in  an 
atomic  age. 

Here,  then,  is  a  liteifary  genre 
which  in  secondary  schools  seems  to 
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have  been  largely  overlooked  because 
BO  much  stress  has  been  put  upon  the 
other  forms  already  mentioned.  Yet, 
in  some  respects,  biography  seems  to 
me  to  be  more  important,  for  it  not 
only  yields  enjoyment  but  also  pro¬ 
vides  factual  information  which  has 
more  abiding  value  than  purely  imag¬ 
inative  pieces  of  writing. 

Well  wfitten  biographies  do  much 
more  than  record  personal  happenings. 
Though  of  necessity  they  spot-light  the 
central  character,  they  also  connect 
him  with  the  life  about  him  and  thus 
often  relate  him  to  national  or  global 
occurrences  of  major  interest.  In 
other  words,  they  portray  events  in  hu¬ 
man  history,  show  us  their  relation¬ 
ship  and  sequence;  for  history,  as 
Carlyle  was  fond  of  pointing  out,  is 
simply  the  biography  of  great  men. 
Reading  prose  fiction,  on  the  other 
hand,  leaves  but  little  residual  deposit 
beyond  the  recollection  of  leisure 
moments  spent  pleasantly.  It  provides 
mental  relaxation  rather  than  makes 
any  consideration  to  the  storehouse  of 
knowledge.  When  collateral  reading 
is  assigned  as  part  of  the  required 
work  in  English,  it  would  be  eminently 
wise  to  emphasize  the  genuine  value 
of  biographical  material. 

Some  still  maintain  that  Boswell’s 
Johnson  is  the  greatest  biography  ever 
written,  a  book  which  an  English 
critic  once  likened  to  an  arch  through 
which  the  reader  sees  the  great  lexico¬ 
grapher  passing  into  eternal  fame.  Its 
greatness,  however,  rests  chiefly  upon 
the  fact  that  the  details  of  Johnson’s 
life — his  uncouth  manners,  conversa¬ 
tion,  prejudices,  and  idosyncrasies — 
are  presented  in  such  clear  and  inti¬ 
mate  fashion  that  he  actually  comes 
alive  for  the  reader.  The  volume  is 
too  long  to  be  read  by  high-school  stu¬ 


dents,  though  it  would  pay  anyone  to 
skim  lightly  through  at  least  some  of 
its  pages. 

The  older  biographies  are  apt  to 
merit  the  description  of  “dry-as-dust.” 
Modern  biographers,  however,  have 
gotten  away  from  this  dull  kind  of  ‘ 
writing  and  sometimes  write  what  is 
called  “fictional  biography,”  that  is,  a 
narrative  that  aims  to  give,  through 
the  creation  of  situation  and  dialogue, 
an  accurate  presentation  of  the  spirit 
and  mood  of  the  various  characters 
portrayed,  without  being  factually 
true.  This  newer  form  has  the  added, 
if  questionable,  advantage  of  giving 
reality  to  characters  and  events  by  cre¬ 
ating  a  vivid  and  engaging  story.  It 
makes  for  pleasant  and  easy  reading. 

Not  only  that,  but  publishers  in  re¬ 
cent  years  have  endeavored  to  have 
biographies  so  written,  particularly  as 
to  literary  style,  vocabulary,  and 
length  (200  to  300  pages),  that  they 
will  readily  appeal  to  adolescents. 
Students  interested  in  music,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  can  easily  discover  short  bi(^- 
raphies  of  Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  Schu¬ 
bert,  Stephen  Foster,  and  many  other 
musicians.  Others  may  wish  to  read 
about  such  different  types  of  people 
as  Lincoln,  Edison,  Holmes,  Mark 
Twain,  Helen  Keller,  Stevenson, 
Walter  Reed,  Edward  Bok,  Harry 
Lauder,  and  Winston  Churchill. 
Those  looking  forward  to  attending  in¬ 
stitutions  of  higher  learning  might 
well  read  An  American  Idyll 
(Parker),  And  Gladys  Teach  (Bliss 
Perry),  Alice  Freeman  Palmer  (Pal¬ 
mer),  and  Dean  Briggs  (Brown)  as 
portrayals  of  life  at  college  and  uni¬ 
versity. 

Franklin’s  Autobiography,  long  an 
American  classic,  is  always  profitable 
reading.  Booker  Washington’s  Up 
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from  Slavery  is  still  perused  with 
eager  interest  and  is  a  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  coming  from  the  Deep  South. 
Salom  Risk’s  popular  autobiography 
called  Syrian  Yankee,  the  fascinating 
though  heart-breaking  story  of  an 
Asiatic  immigrant,  makes  one  thank¬ 
ful  to  be  able  to  live  in  democratic 
America.  Eleanor  Roosevelt’s  This  I 
Remember  gives  a  clear  and  intimate 
picture  of  what  it  means  to  be  the  wife 
of  a  President, — the  advantages,  re¬ 
wards,  dangers,  duties,  and  responsi¬ 
bilities.  And  so  one  might  go  on  in¬ 
definitely. 

Of  bi(^aphical  material  there  is  an 
abundance — life  stories  of  inventors, 
industrialists,  scientists,  statesmen, 
soldiers,  politicians,  religious  leaders, 
authors,  musicians,  educators  and 
artists.  There  is  a  wide  range  from 
which  to  choose.  Furthermore,  one 
can  never  predict  what  may  happen  as 
the  result  of  gaining  added  knowledge 
of  personages  and  events,  or  of  getting 
new  ideas,  for  unimaginable  conse¬ 
quences  sometimes  follow.  Indeed  the 
discovery  of  the  New  World  and  the 
further  development  of  civilization 


therefrom  resulted  directly  from  the 
impact  of  a  novel  idea  that  Columbus 
got  from  somewhere,  perhaps  from 
Marco  Polo. 

Id  my  own  teaching  of  English,  I 
have  found  that  most  students  react 
negatively  to  biography  as  suggested 
collateral  reading.  But  when  I  have 
promised  that  they  may  change  to 
some  other  form  of  writing  if  they 
find  the  first  fifty  or  hiindred  pages  of 
some  recommended  biography  uninte¬ 
resting,  I  have  been  happy  to  discover 
that  I  have  thereby  opened  up  for  them 
a  literary  field  which  they  had  falsely 
assumed  to  be  dull  and  boring  per  se, 
but  which  they  are  eager  to  explore 
further.  “I  didn’t  know,”  they  all  ex¬ 
claim,  “that  biography  could  be  so  in¬ 
teresting!”  All  they  needed  was 
someone  to  lure  them  into  making  this 
literary  experiment. 

Experience  has  taught  me  that 
biography  is  one  of  the  most  fascinat¬ 
ing  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
most  rewarding  studies  in  which 
secondary-school  students  of  English 
can  engage. 


International  Education 

Re-examined 

By  GILBERT  GEIS 

,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin 

SEVERAL  years  ago,  while  a  stu-  put  forward  some  of  my  reasons  for 
dent  at  the  University  of  Stock-  this  opinion. 

holm,  I  published  an  article  in  It  has  been  claimed,  on  the  basis  of 
this  periodic?!  attempting  to  refute  empirical  evidence,  that  increased 
some  of  the  claims  made  in  support  of  contact  between  peoples  of  different 
international  education.  As  the  basis  races  cuts  down  inter-racial  antagon- 
for  my  position,  I  cited  some  of  my  ism,  or  what  Professor  Emory  Bogar- 
experiences  in  Sweden.*  The  reaction  dus  of  Southern  California  calls 
to  this  article,  I  am  told,  ranged  from  “social  distance.”  This  principle, 
mild  disagreement  to  complete  repudi-  apparently,  has  been  transferred  in- 
ation.  Subsequently,  Education  com-  tact  to  international  education.  In  the 
bined  two  of  the  more  articulate  re-  process,  I  fear,  there  has  been  a  seri- 
buttals  into  a  single  article  and  pub-  ous  breach  of  logic, 
lished  it  under  the  title,  “It’s  Inter-  Let  me  illustrate  my  point.  We  are 
national  Education — or  Else.”®  told  that  a  global  understanding  of  the 

It  is  fairly  uncomfortable  intelec-  problem  of  Atlantic  Pact  nations 
tualy  to  be  a  minority  of  one  in  a  would  lead  us  to  understand  clearly 
disagreement.  During  the  past  three  the  basis  for  military  aid.  At 
years,  therefore,  I  have  tried,  insofar  the  same  time,  beleaguered  educatoj^ 
as  possible,  to  keep  an  open  mind  on  defend  classroom  courses  in  commun- 
the  subject  of  international  education  ism  on  the  ground  that  greater  knowl- 
in  an  attempt  to  be  converted  to  the  edge  of  communism  will  bring  stu- 
majority  insight.  I  must  report  that  dents  to  realize  its  incompatibility 
the  result  of  this  experiment  has,  for  with  American  economic  and  political 
whatever  reason,  proved  to  be  nega-  thought. 

tive.  Today,  more  than  ever,  I  am  International  education,  in  the 
convinced  that  international  education  former  instance,  leads  to  friendly 
is  greatly  over-rated.  I  would  like  to  understanding;  in  the  latter,  to  in- 

1  “A  Disillusioned  Laugh  at  International  Education,”  Education,  68  (Sept.,  1947), 
20-23. 

2  Charles  J.  Hart  and  David  C.  Jelinek,  “It’s  International  Education — or  Else,” 
Education,  68  (May,  1948),  560-566.  Mr.  Hart,  in  his  contribution  to  the  dual  article, 
declares  that  we  cannot  “aflford”  to  be  disillusioned  with  international  education.  I 
do  not  agree  with  this.  Mr.  Hart,  in  fact,  uses  a  major  portion  of  his  article  to  point 
out  the  disillusioning  aspects  of  international  education  that  he  has  become  aware  of 
through  experience.  I  do  believe  that  we  cannot  “afford”  to  regard  international  edu¬ 
cation  without  understanding  precisely  what  It  is  and  isn’t  accomplishing.  But  I  want 
to  endorse  Mr.  Hart’s  recommendation  that  positive  action  is  important  for  making 
international  education  effective  at  some  time,  if  it  is  not  so  now. 
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formed  antagonism.  It  is,  we  can  see, 
not  a  one-sided  process  as  educators 
have  been  apt  to  claim. 

To  remain  on  the  democratio-fascist- 
communist  political  level,  two  other 
examples  come  to  mind.  The  recent 
unproductive  series  of  talks  at  the 
United  Nations  between  representa¬ 
tives  of  communist  China  and  the  UN 
countries  is  the  first.  It  has  been  re¬ 
ported  in  the  daily  press  that  several 
of  the  Communist  delegates  were  pro¬ 
ducts  of  international  education;  one, 
I  believe,  had  even  l)een  exposed  to 
the  civilizing  influence  of  Harvard 
University. 

International  education,  I  am  try¬ 
ing  to  j)oint  out,  does  not  necessarily 
lead  to  international  good-will.  There 
are  undoubtedly  many  reasons  why  the 
Chinese  students  were,  in  this  case,  un¬ 
converted  to  support  of  America. 
Some  may  be  essentially  valid;  others 
not.  We  may  have  failed  to  “sell” 
America  to  them  adequately.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  international  education  was 
not  profitable  for  good-will.  It  may 
likely  have  had  precisely  the  opposite 
result.  No  attempt  will  be  made  here 
to  place  the  blame  for  situations  of 
this  type,  but  it  must  be  realized  that 
the  example  illustrates  a  very  concrete 
reality  involved  in  international  edu¬ 
cation.  And,  so  long  as  many  factors 
remained  unchanged,  it  is  likely  to 
continue  to  be  true. 

America  has  not  been  singled  out. 
The  illustration  holds,  to  a  more  or 
less  extent,  for  all  countries.  Inter¬ 
national  education  does  not  necessarily 
promote  friendliness.  It  may  arouse 
enmity.  Nor  can  it  be  claimed,  as  is 
often  done,  that  international  educa¬ 
tion  lends  to  peace.  It  may  at  some 
future  date.  But,  today,  the  person 
who  firlds  himself  sympathetic  to  a 


foreign  nation  often  must  accept  new 
national  dislikes  along  with  his  friend¬ 
ship. 

Knut  Hamsim — to  select  another 
example — illustrates  the  same  point. 
Hamsun,  a  Norwegian  who  won  the 
Nobel  Prize  for  Growth  of  the  Soil 
in  1&20,  supported  the  Nazi  invasion 
forces  which  overran  Norway  in  April, 
1940.  Hamsun  had  been  exposed  to 
a  large  amount  of  international  edu¬ 
cation.  As  a  youth,  he  came  to  the 
United  States  for  several  years.  He 
worked  in  Minneapolis,  on  a  farm  in 
Wisconsin,  and,  finally,  as  a  street-car 
conductor  in  Chicago.  As  a  result  of 
his  experiences,  Hamsun  developed  a 
dislike  of  America  that  lasted  through¬ 
out  his  life.  His  contact  with  English¬ 
men  receiving  an  “international  edu¬ 
cation”  in  Norway  so  influenced  him 
that  he  was  led  to  remark  during  the 
war  that  “I  have  always  been  anti- 
British,  anti-English.  They  are  so 
arrogant,  so  conceited,  so  repulsive.” 

Am  I  citing  unrepresentative  exam¬ 
ples  to  bulwark  my  presentation  ?  To 
some  extent.  But  the  primary  purpose 
of  these  brief  case  studies  has  been  to 
show  that  international  education,  in 
addition  to  not  always  being  a  con¬ 
structive  force,  may  often  prove  to  be 
a  destnictive  element. 

International  exchange  of  students 
will  likely  lead  to  a  greater  knowledge 
of  diverse  areas  on  the  part  of  the  par¬ 
ticipants.  But  it  is  erroneous  and 
even  foolhardy  to  assume  that,  ipso 
facto,  this  knowledge  will  lead  to  bet¬ 
ter  world  conditions.  One  might  even 
ask  whether  this  exchange  is  benefi¬ 
cial,  but  this  is  a  question  that  I  am 
not  prepared  to  argue  one  way  or  the 
other.  Emotionally,  I  feel  that  inter¬ 
national  education  is  a  good  thing; 
but  this  does  not  make  it  true.  It 
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seems  to  me  that  it  is  highly  debatable 
that  in<ternati<Hial  education  promotes 
many  of  the  values  claimed  for  it.  It 
certainly  is  not  now  a  panacea  for  the 
world’s  ills. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  again  selected 
for  illustrative  purposes.  Will  pro¬ 
ponents  of  international  education  be 
able  to  say  that  the  reason  for  our 
present  conflict  with  Russia  is  a  lack 
of  international  understanding,  of 
knowledge  of  the  Russian  way  of  life? 
Or  is  the  conflict  more  deep-rooted 
than  that  ?  Would  not  understanding, 
perhaps,  make  the  antagonism  even 
sharper  ?  Are  not  some  of  the  strong¬ 
est  enemies  of  Russia  those  who  have 
been  exposed  to  conditions  which 
would  allow  them  to  understand  her? 

International  education  may  be  said 
to  produce  either  one  of  two  results. 
We  generally  learn  more  about  the 
area  with  which  we  come  into  contact. 
On  the  basis  of  this  greater  knowledge 
we  either  (a)  become  sympathetic  to 
the  area;  or  (b)  become  antagonistic 
to  the  area.  Few  prophets  of  interna¬ 
tional  education  have  taken  this  sec¬ 
ond  item  into  consideration. 

Suppose,  you  may  ask,  we  remain 
completely  objective.  We  absorb  the 
facts  and  by-jass  the  value  judgments. 
Fine.  But  objectivity  cannot  func¬ 
tion  in  a  vacuum.  Passive  objectivity 
is  concomitant  with  that  horror  that  fs 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  goal  of 
the  international  educationalist.  Pas¬ 
sive  objectivity  equals,  we  find,  isola¬ 
tion. 

How  about  active  objectivity?  We 
now  find  ourselves  in  the  dilemma  of 
the  social  srienfist.  Active  objectivity 
has  severe  limits.  The  social  scientist 
may  say  that  war  with  the  Soviet 
Union  will  produce  such  and  such  re¬ 
sults.  Within  bounds,  this  can  be  a 


scientific  statement.  But  a  value 
judgment  on  the  consequences  must  be 
made  by  someone.  Who  is  to  make 
it  ?  If  not  the  person  who  has  been 
subjected  to  the  international  educa¬ 
tion,  then  the  education  is  largely 
wasted. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  further.  A 
social  scientist  refuses  to  become  locked 
in  his  ivory  tower.  He  applies  for  a 
Fulbright  grant  to  study  life  in  Eng¬ 
land.  He  goes  to  England  and  be¬ 
comes  a  rarity.  He  passes  up  the 
changing  of  the  griard  and  the  wax 
museum  and  plunges  deeply  and  sin¬ 
cerely  into  his  mission — to  gain  an 
understanding  of  England.  He  is 
charmed  by  the  people  and  impressed 
by  the  unselfish  struggle  they  are  mak¬ 
ing  for  national  self-survival.  He  be¬ 
lieves  that  too  few  of  his  countrymen 
are  aware  of  the  factors  influencing 
the  national  policy  of  England.  He 
comes  home,  enlightened. 

England  is  forced  to  re-arm  for 
possible  war.  She  asks  the  United 
States  for  support.  The  social  scien¬ 
tist,  on  the  basis  of  his  experience, 
understands  her  position  and  sympa¬ 
thizes  with  it.  His  role  as  a  social 
scientist  cannot  extend  beyond  the  “if 
— then”  stage.  If  we  do  such-and- 
such,  then  these  are  the  likely  conse¬ 
quences. 

But  this  man  ig  more  than  a  social 
scientist  alone,  so  he  abandons  his  pro¬ 
fessional  role — as  the  atomic  scientist 
abandons  his  purely  scientific  role  in 
an  endeavor  to  regulate  the  use  of  the 
atom  bomb — and  comes  out  in  favor 
of  cooperation  with  Britain.  He  is 
convinced  of  the  righteousness  of  his 
position.  But,  suppose  h^  finds,  some 
time  later,  that  the  act  he  supported 
has  helped  to  bring  about  another 
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world  war.  Interational  education 
for  peace,  did  you  say  ? 

I  don’t  want  to  belabor  the  point. 
But  I  feel  that  it  is  a  very  real  point, 
almost  completely  neglected  in  the 
widespread  praise  of  the  value  of  in¬ 
ternational  education. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  with  an 
item  that,  I  feiel,  has  been  overlooked 
generally  by  educators  dealing  with  in¬ 
ternational  education.  Sociologists 
have  long  been  aware  of  the  disorgan- 
izating  influence  of  “culture  contact.” 
An  immigrant,  lifted  out  of  the  secur¬ 
ity  of  his  own  land,  is  often  confused 
and  disorganized  by  the  conflicting 
patterns  of  behavior  with  which  he  is 
confronted  in  the  new  environment. 
A  student,  taking  capitalism  for  grant¬ 
ed,  is  unsettled  when  he  finds  Scan¬ 
dinavians  advocating  some  forms  of 
socialism  unacceptable  in  his  country. 
Things  he  regards  as  sacred  are  chal¬ 
lenged,  even  ridiculed.  He  is  exposed 
to  disorganizing  influences. 

This  is  an  unadulterated  reaction¬ 
ary  argument.  But  it  is,  unfortunate¬ 


ly,  true.  Out  of  such  disorganization 
progress  comes.  But  the  price  of  pro¬ 
gress  is  disorganization,  and  some 
balance  must  be  achieved  between  the 
two  elements.  Disorganization  may, 
at  times,  destroy  more  than  it  achieves. 
This  is  not  a  major  issue  in  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  international  education, 
but  it  is  an  issue — one  that  is  regular¬ 
ly  neglected  in  evaluations. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  international 
education.  The  more  knowledge  that 
is  present  when  important  decisions 
are  made,  the  greater  the  probability 
that  the  decisions  will  be  good  ones. 
But  I  object  to  the  out-and-out  en¬ 
dorsement  that  international  education 
appears  to  be  receiving  as  good,  health¬ 
ful  and  progressive.  I  would  like  to 
see  it  examined  carefully  in  a'  light 
uncolored  by  sentiment  and  high  ideals 
in  order  to  determine  precisely  what 
it  is  and  what  the  consequences  of  it 
are.  And  particularly  why  these  con¬ 
sequences  are  what  they  are.  Such  an 
examination  I  would  regard  as  good, 
healthy  and  progressive. 


A  Professional  Musician 

Goes  to  College 

By  WILLIAM  HYMANSON 
Sherman  Oaks,  California 


WITHOUT  touching  upon  all 
the  possible  reasons  why  a 
professional  musician,  often 
in  the  midst  of  a  successful  musical 
life,  returns  to  college  as  a  student, 
let  us  say,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity, 
that  he  goes  to  college  to  earn  a  degree. 
To  him,  the  degree  represents  the 
completion  of  an  education  that  is 
multi-lateral,  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
musical  training  which  prepared  him 
for  his  work. 

Consider  the  young  musically- 
talented  student  who  attains  the  col¬ 
lege  level  and  then  ponders  which  path 
of  study  to  choose.  Shall  he  forego 
the  advantages  of  the  college  with  its 
offer  of  general  education  and  ulti¬ 
mate  degrees,  and  instead  enter  upon 
a  period  of  concentrated  music  study 
(practically  exclusive  of  non-musical 
elements)  either  at  a  conservatory  or 
by  private  instruction  with  some  out¬ 
standing  artist  ?  Or  shall  he  enter  the 
college  as  a  music  major,  gaining  a 
“well-rounded  education”  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  fullest  possible  develojv 
ment  of  his  musical  aptitudes  ?  Th.at 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  active 
professional  musicians  chose  the 
former  path  is  immediately  apparent 
to  any  one  acquainted  with  the  field. 

The  present  writer  is  one  of  this 
majority.  During  his  last  two  years 
of  high  school  he  entered  one  of  the 
top-ranking  conservatories,  where  he 


pursued  his  musical  training  for  eight 
years.  ITpon  graduation  from  high 
school,  while  still  continuing  the  con¬ 
servatory  training,  he  enrolled  in  col¬ 
lege  evening  courses  which  offered  a 
liberal  arts  program  towards  the  B.A. 
degree.  But  after  about  two  years  of 
this  rigorous  educational  program,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  drop  the  col¬ 
lege  courses  in  order  to  take  full  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  conservatory  scholar¬ 
ship  under  which  he  was  studying. 
Totlay,  eighteen  years  later,  with  a 
fairly  long  and  varied  musical  career 
intervening,  he  at  last  finds  himself  in 
a  i)osition  to  return  to  college  to  re¬ 
sume  the  pursuit  of  those  academic  in¬ 
terests  which  of  necessitv  had  been  cut 
off. 

This  is  by  no  means  an  isolated  ex¬ 
ample.  In  its  general  aspects,  it  is  the 
experience  of  most  serious  music  stu¬ 
dents  who  choose  the  conservatory, 
except  that  few  do  manage  finally  to 
go  back  to  school.  It  is  that  necessity 
to  make  a  choice  between  two  paths 
that  should  not  be  divergent  that  is  the 
most  serious  criticism  to  be  directed, 
against  college  music.  Is  it  i-eally  im¬ 
possible  to  construct  a  curriculum  that 
would  enable  a  student  to  prepare  him¬ 
self  for  a  future  in  professional  music 
and  at  the  same  time  give  him  an  ade¬ 
quate  liberal  education  ?  It  is  the 
firm  belief  of  the  writer  that  this  is 
not  only  possible,  but  highly  desirable 
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and  even  necessary  to  the  future  of  presents  an  individual  who  not  only  is 


music  in  the  college. 

Why  does  the  musically  talented 
student  usually  look  askance  at  the 
type  of  music  study  offered  him  in  the 
college  of  liberal  arts?  Mainly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  unfavorable  position  of  the 
“applied”  music  courses — that  is, 
standards  are  far  from  the  highest; 
severe  restrictions  on  credit  may 
crowd  out  these  courses ;  faculty  names 
are  usually  not  as  attractive  as  else¬ 
where  ;  considerable  suras  in  extra  fees 
are  often  required,  etc.  To  one  who 
is  conscious  of  the  college’s  function 
to  be  the  focal  point  of  the  best  in 
those  fields  which  it  teaches,  it  is  in¬ 
conceivable  that  compromise  should  be 
made  in  its  music  courses. 

It  is  obvious  that  applied  music  is 
intimately  bound  with  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  is  is  appropriate  to  in¬ 
clude  the  teaching  of  skills  of  voca¬ 
tional  significance  in  the  liberal  arts 
college.  The  traditional  “cultural” 
mission  of  the  college  would  seem,  at 
first  glance,  to  obviate  the  teaching  of 
such  skills.  But  surely  the  term  “cul¬ 
ture”  as  applied  to  a  college  graduate 
should  also  include,  in  addition  to  a 
certain  fund  of  knowledge,  the  ability 
to  correlate  his  knowledge  and  the 
possession  of  those  thinking  habits 
usually  implied  by  the  term  “mental 
discipline.”  To  this  end,  applied 
music  can  make  a  giant  contribution. 
The  preparation  that  goes  into  the  ul¬ 
timate  finished  musical  performance 
requires  the  most  integrated  type  of 
thought  and  effort  imaginable.  His¬ 
torical  and  stylistic  considerations, 
problems  of  aesthetics,  acoustics,  etc., 
must  all  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  one 
particular  object  of  music  study.  The 
performing  musician,  then,  at  the 
moment  of  his  musical  rendition,  re¬ 


doing,  but  also  actively  thinking  and 
feeling.  In  other  words,  the  skill  re¬ 
quired  for  the  performance  of  art 
music  is  not  solely  a  skill  of  muscular 
coordination,  but  is  also  one  that  re¬ 
presents  the  most  complicated  and 
highly  integrated  thinking  processes. 

Of  course,  such  claims  for  applied 
music  are  true  only  if  the  standards 
are  the  highest.  Such  standards,  un¬ 
fortunately,  are  not  always  present  in 
our  college  music  classes.  When  the 
instructor  of  applied  music  has  as  his 
goal  primarily  to  cover  a  large  quant¬ 
ity  of  literature,  with  the  idea  of  giv¬ 
ing  the  students  only  a  “familiarity” 
with  that  literature,  then  one  is  apt 
to  find  that  gross  errors  of  technique 
are  regularly  glossed  over,  even  com¬ 
pletely  unobserved.  This  kind  of 
applied  music  class  offers  none  of  those 
values  mentioned  above.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  breeds  slip-shod  musical 
habits  and  hence  also  careless  thinking 
habits.  Only  when  the  applied  music 
course  makes  the  highest  technical  and 
artistic  demands,  up  to  the  utmost 
capacities  of  the  students,  (who  after 
all  are  college  students)  will  this  type 
of  course  help  to  develop  a  mental  dis¬ 
cipline,  through  its  specific  musical 
functions:  the  developing  of  better 
musicians,  clearer  musical  thinking,  a 
keener  aesthetic  sense,  and  a  more  live¬ 
ly  appreciation. 

,  At  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  pos¬ 
sessing  delusions  of  persecution,  the 
musician  cannot  help  but  note  the  dis¬ 
advantages  suffered  by  college  music 
students  as  compared  with  those  who 
major  in  other  subjects.  How  fortun¬ 
ate  for  a  student  if  his  interest  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  chemistry,  or  physics,  or 
engineering — in  such  instances  the 
years  he  spends  in  college  not  only 
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allow  him,  without  undue  hindrance, 
to  indulge  himself  fruitfully  in  his  in¬ 
terest,  but  also  directly  prepare  him 
for  his  future  life  work.  That  the 
musically  talented  student  should  not 
also  be  able  to  do  so  is  discrimination, 
especially  since  music  is  offered  as  a 
field  of  concentration.  ; 

When  a  student  attends  college,  his 
primary  goal  is  to  better  prepare  him¬ 
self  for  his  life  work.  One  cannot, 
regardless  of  the  point  of  view,  fail 
to  recognize  that  it  is  the  supplying  of 
this  need  that  is  the  most  important 
function  of  the  college.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  a  broad  cultural 
background  and  knowledges  of  many 
fields  of  learning  and  of  life  are  tre¬ 
mendous  and  permanent  aids  in  any 
kind  of  life  work.  Yet  in  this  modern 
world  of  specialization,  such  a  cultural 
background,  gained  at  the  expense  of 
certain  necessary  skills,  might  very 
well  be  far  short  of  what  the  student 


needs  by  way  of  preparation.  This  is 
as  true  for  music  as  it  is  for,  say, 
chemistry. 

Let  us  have  music  curricula  that 
are  of  truly  college  calibre  in  all  the 
aspects  of  music.  For  the  study  of 
music  cannot  be  considered  adequate 
or  complete  if  any  one  of  its  important 
elements  is  neglected.  Applied  music 
is  one  of  the  most  important  of  these 
elements  and  hence  cannot  be  treated 
lightly  if  a  complete  curriculum  is  to 
be  organized.  College  music  should 
be  made  attractive  to  all  prospective 
music  students,  regardless  of  what ' 
their  ultimate  goals  might  happen  to 
be.  Healthy,  vital  and  complete  music 
courses  will  help  to  achieve  that  goal 
in  education  of  better  preparing  the 
individual  for  his  daily  living,  whether 
it  be  as  a  well-integrated  professional, 
or  simply  as  a  person  who  can  appre¬ 
ciate  some  of  the  finest  records  of  hu¬ 
man  expression. 


A  Study  ^Published  Lay  Opinion 
on  Educational  Programs  ant/  Problems* 

By  DOYLE  M.  BORTNER 
Chairman,  Department  of  Education  and  Psychology, 

Boies  College,  Lewiston,  Maine 


The  American  school  is  a  demo¬ 
cratic,  social  institution.  As 
such  it  is  dependent  for  its  pro¬ 
gress  and  support  upon  public  opinion. 
Therefore,  it  ought  to  be  deeply  sensi¬ 
tive  to  the  nature  of  lay  interests  in 
and  views  upon  its  program. 

With  this  in  mind  the  writer,  re¬ 
cently  made  a  study  of  printed  expres¬ 
sions  of  lay  opinion  relating  to  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  hope  that  the  findings 
might  prove  helpful  to  educators  in 
their  efforts  to  build  public  support  for 
the  schools.  Specifically,  an  effort  was 
made  to  analyze  lay  attitudes  and 
opinions  relating  to  elementary  and 
secondary'  education  as  published  in 
fifteen  selected  periodicals  during  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  twenty-five  years  from  1923 
to  1947.  The  exact  years  covered  were 
in  the  following  two-year  sequences: 
1923-24,  2&-29,  32-33,  38-39,  42-43, 
and  46-47.  The  periodicals  used  as 
sources  of  data  represented  various 
population  groups  for  whom  they  are 
chiefly  intended.  They  were  classified 
in  the  following  manner:  General  In¬ 
terest:  The  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
The  American  Magazine,  Cosmopoli¬ 
tan,  The  Nation;  Literary  Interest: 
The  Atlantic  Monthly,  Harper's  Magor 
zine;  Women’s  Interest:  Ladies’  Home 
Journal,  Woman’s  Home  Companion; 
Organization  Interest:  The  American 


Legion  Magazine,  The  Rotarian,  Inde¬ 
pendent  Woman;  Religious  Interest: 
The  Christian  Herald,  The'  Catholic 
World;  Business  Interest:  Nation’s 
Business;  Rural  Interest:  Farm 
Journal. 

These  selections  were  based  upon 
circulation  figures  in  each  classifica¬ 
tion  with  the  exception  of  The  Nation, 
Independent  Woman,  and  The  Catho¬ 
lics  World.  The  Nation  was  included 
in  the  general-interest  category  be¬ 
cause  it  represents  a  viewpoint  differ¬ 
ing  somewhat  from  the  other  maga¬ 
zines.  Independent  Woman  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  organization-interest 
category  in  order  to  give  voice  to  a 
women’s  organization.  The  Catholic 
World  was  included  in  the  religious- 
interest  category  so  as  to  give  expres¬ 
sion  to  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant 
opinion. 

As  the  study  was  organized,  then, 
its  primary  purpose  was  to  make  an 
analysis  of  lay  attitudes  and  opinions 
concerning  elementary  and  secondary 
education.  Beyond  this,  however,  it 
attempted  to  determine  whether  there 
were  any  relationships  between  (1) 
lay  views  and  socio-economic  condi¬ 
tions  and  (2)  lay  views  and  the  types 
of  readers  f(^  whom  the  publications 
are  intended. 

Turning  attention  to  the  fin^lings 


*  Thig  article  is  a  gummary  of  a  dissertation  submitted  in  partial  fulfillment 
of  the  requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Education  in  Teachers  College,  Temple 
University.  —  Editob 
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which  emerged  from  the  study,  the 
first  significant  discovery  revealed  that 
lay  interest  was  very  largely  focused 
upon  the  instructional  function  of  the 
school.  Although  twenty-two  different 
educational  topics  were  discussed  in 
the  274  articles  found  to  be  of  con¬ 
cern  to  this  study,  the  curriculum  was 
given  by  far  the  most  attention,  while 
methods  of  teaching  and  teacher  per¬ 
sonnel  issues  also  claimed  considerable 
amounts  of  attention.  Actually,  71 
articles  dealt  with  the  curriculum,  27 
with  methods,  and  32  with  teacher  per¬ 
sonnel,  statistics  which  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate  lay  concern  for  what  is  taught, 
how  it  is  taught,  and  the  jjerson  doing 
the  teaching.  Indeed,  the  only  other 
topic  in  which  significant  interest  was 
evidenced  was  school  finance,  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  discussion  in  27  articles. 

With  regard  to  the  curriculum,  the 
expressions  of  opinion  were  marked  by 
demands  for  expansion  in  one  direc¬ 
tion  or  another.  Actually,  there  were 
callus  for  expansion  in  the  direction  of 
vocational  instruction,  instruction  in 
content  related  to  modem  living,  and 
moral  and  religious  instruction. 

The  demands  for  expansion  in  the 
direction  of  vocational  instruction 
stressed  the  importance  of  such  train¬ 
ing  in  preparing  youth  to  earn  a  liv¬ 
ing,  although  some  reference  was  also 
made  lo  its  importance  in  meeting  the 
p(‘rsonnel  needs  of  industry  and  agri¬ 
culture.  There  was  strong  feeling  that 
many  schools  were  too  much  concernetl 
with  conventional  instnictional  pro¬ 
grams  geared  to  the  few  who  enter  the 
professions  and  too  little  with  pro¬ 
grams  in  vocational  instruction  geared 
to  the  many  who  must  begin  to  earn 
their  livings  immediately  upon  gradu¬ 
ation. 

Even  more  pronounced,  however. 


were  the  demands  for  curricular  ex¬ 
pansion  to  include  content  related  to 
modem  living.  These  demands  were 
for  instruction  in  ( 1 )  useful  skills  and 
accomplishments,  (2)  emotional  prob¬ 
lems  of  -human  relationships,  (3) 
leisure-time  pursuits  and  cultural 
appreciation,  and  (4)  civic  compe¬ 
tence.  Such  instruction  was  regarded 
as  essential  in  equipping  youth  for  a 
self-sufficient,  happy,  and  responsible 
life  in  present-day  society. 

Finally,  the  demands  for  curricular 
expansion  in  the  direction  of  moral 
and  religious  instruction  accented  the 
values  of  such  training  in  character 
development  as  well  as  the  belief  that 
it  is  perfectly  legal  so  long  as  it  is 
non-sectarian  in  nature.  At  the  same 
time,  considerable  dissatisfaction  was 
expressed  over  failure  of  the  schools 
to  provide  specific  instruction  in  these 
fields. 

Apparently  these  varied  demand^ 
reflected  in  some  degree  the  socio¬ 
economic  conditions  of  the  times.  The 
general  preference  throughout  the  era 
for  a  functional  curriculum,  as  noted 
especially  in  the  demands  for  content 
related  to  modern  living,  seems  to  have 
reflected  the  rapid  changes  in  these 
conditions.  That  is,  the  need  for  in¬ 
struction  which  would  keep  pace  w’ith 
fast-moving  society  was  probably 
apparent  to  most  laymen.  ^loreover, 
certain  rather  specific  tendencies  in 
lay  thinking,  apparent  during  particu¬ 
lar  two-year  periods-of-interest.  prob¬ 
ably  reflected  socio-i'conomic  condi¬ 
tions.  One  tendency — evident  during 
the  1923-24,  1938^39,  and  1946-47 
periods — was  to  favor  vocational  in¬ 
struction  designed  to  prepare  youth  to 
earn  a  living.  Its  occurrence  in  1923- 
24  and  1946-47  may  have  reflected  the 
rapid  industrial  expansions  during 
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these  postwar  periods,  while  its  occur¬ 
rence  in  1&38^39  may  have  been  re¬ 
lated  to  the  federal  government’s  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  reform  program  and 
its  direct  concern  for  the  stimulation 
of  vocational  training.  Another  tend¬ 
ency  pronounced  during  the  1942-43 
period,  was  to  stress  vocational  in¬ 
struction  as  a  means  of  meeting  per- 
soimel  needs  of  industry  and  agricul¬ 
ture.  This  tendency  was  undoubtedly 
related  to  pressing  wartime  manpower 
requirements.  A  third  tendency  was 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  moral 
and  religious  instruction  during  the 
1923-24  period.  It  may  well  have 
represented  a  reaction  against  the  cur¬ 
rent  revolution  in  morals  and  manners, 
mounting  expenditures  for  amuse¬ 
ments  and  luxuries,  and  the  increase 
in  crime. 

Of  course  there  were  some  expres¬ 
sions  of  opinion  which  were  quite 
opposite  in  nature  from  those  which 
called  for  curricular  exj>ansion.  Such 
opinion  was  revealed  in  claims  that 
materials  included  in  the  expanded 
curriculum  did  not  contribute  to  the 

(1)  fostering  of  good  mental  disci¬ 
pline,  (2)  mastery  of  fundamental 
tools  of  learning,  and  (3)  transmission 
of  historical  traditions.  However,  the 
most  striking  feature  of  these  view¬ 
points  was  their  infrequency  of 
appearance. 

Turning  next  to  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing,  lay  sentiment  held  that  there  was 
a  need  for  individualized  instruction 
and  for  teaching  techniques  involving 
pupil  experiences. 

Opinion  favoring  individualized, 
pupil-centered  instruction  t(X)k  the 
position  that  learning  is  best  motivated 
when  geared  to  the  peculiar  capacities, 
needs,  interests,  and  purposes  of  the 
individual  learner.  At  the  same  time. 


particular  opposition  was  voiced 
against  conventional,  standardized 
methods  of  instruction  which  fail  to 
take  accoimt  of  individual  needs  and 
differences  and  which  fail  to  encour¬ 
age  the  individual  to  discover  his  j)o- 
tential  for  growth  through  creative 
expression. 

Opinion  favoring  teaching  methods 
involving  pupil  experiences  held  that 
real  experiences,  especially  as  they 
provide  opportunities  for  self  imposi¬ 
tion  of  authority,  are  basic  to  the 
assumption  of  life’s  responsibilities  in¬ 
cluding  those  of  citizenship  in  a  democ¬ 
racy.  Furthermore,  instruction  which 
involves  practical  experience  was 
thought  to  be  essential  to  learning  a 
vocation. 

Actually,  a  marked  tendency  to 
favor  functional  teaching  methods 
geared  to  pupil  needs  and  current 
conditions  as  revealed  in  these  de¬ 
mands  for  pupil-centered  and  experi¬ 
ence  techniques  was  evident  during  the 
earliast  (1923-24)  and  most  recent 
(1946-47)  periods-of-interest.  The 
tendency  may  have  been  related,  in 
part,  to  certain  socio-economic  factors. 
Its  occurrence  in  1923-24  may  have  re¬ 
flected  the  (1)  rapid  increase  in  sec¬ 
ondary  school  enrollments  which  possi¬ 
bly  accented  the  need  for  instruction 
geared  to  diversified  types  of  pupils, 

(2)  progressive  social  sentiment  as 
seen  in  some  evidences  of  growing  con¬ 
cern  for  rights  of  the  individual,  and 

(3)  industrial  development  which  pro¬ 
duced  revolutionary  changes  in  life 
and  opened  new  opportunities  for 
skilled  employment.  The  recurrence 
of  the  tendency  in  1946-47  may  have 
borne  some  relationship  to  the  (1)  un¬ 
usual  requirements  of  veterans  enroll¬ 
ed  in  high  school  in  large  numbers  and 
(2)  postwar  concern  for  democracy 
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which  possibly  stimulated  interest  in 
both  individual  potentialities  and 
effective  training  for  democratic  living. 

Again,  however,  there  was  some  cri¬ 
ticism  of  departures  from  the  more 
conventional  ideas.  Specifically,  it 
was  charged  that  newer  teaching  meth¬ 
ods  failed  to  foster  good  mental  disci¬ 
pline  and  that  experimentation  with 
new  methods  was  having  injurious 
effects  upon  the  pupils.  Yet,  these 
criticisms,  like  those  aimed  at  newer 
curricular  practices,  were  so  few  as  to 
seem  rather  insignificant. 

Next,  as  regards  lay  views  concern¬ 
ing  teacher  personnel,  interest  was 
focused  rather  largely  upon  the  matter 
of  salary  inadequacies.  In  fact, 
opinion  was  practically  unanimous  in 
holding  salaries  to  be  completely  in¬ 
adequate.  This  opinion  was  expressed 
by  directing  attention  toward  specific 
examples  of  hardship  resulting  from 
low  salaries,  the  unfavorable  status  of 
teachers’  pay  as  compared  with  that 
of  Skilled  and  unskilled  workers,  and 
contributions  made  to  the  public  wel¬ 
fare  by  underpaid  teacliers.  Further¬ 
more,  salary  inadequacies  were 
charged  with  a  large  share  of  the 
responsibility  for  teacher  shortages 
during  the  war  and  postwar  periods 
as  well  as  with  responsibility  for  the 
decline  in  the  professional  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  teachers. 

Besides  favoring  higher  salaries,  lay 
opinion  also  favored  a  higher  social 
status  for  teachers.  Actually,  they 
were  thought  to  be  entitled  to  greater 
freedom  in  their  personal  lives  and  to 
recognition,  respect,  and  acceptance  in 
the  communities  in  which  they  teach. 
Indeed,  the  unfavorable  social  status 
of  many  teachers  was  seen  as  sharing 
the  blame  along  with  low  salaries  for 
the  postwar  teacher  shortage. 


The  fact  that  these  opinions  favor¬ 
ing  improved  teacher  salaries  and 
social  status  were  expressed,  for  the 
most  part,  during  the  war  and  post¬ 
war  periods  obviously  reflected  the 
serious  teacher  shortages  of  these 
years.  These  shortages,  in  turn,  were 
traceable  to  certain  socio-economic 
factors.  That  is,  enlistments  in  the 
armed  services  as  well  as  opportuni¬ 
ties,  during  both  the  war  and  postwar 
years,  for  more  remunerative  employ¬ 
ment  in  business  and  industry  caused 
many  teachers  to  leave  their  under¬ 
paid  and  little  respected  positions. 

In  addition  to  these  war  and  post-'’ 
war  tendencies  to  favor  higher  teacher 
salaries  and  social  status,  there  was  a 
very  general  yet  possibly  significant 
trend  evident  in  lay  views  concerning 
teacher  personnel  throughout  the  quar¬ 
ter  century.  This  trend  was  apparent 
in  the  variation  of  lay  concern  for 
teacher  personnel  with  the  demand  for 
teachers.  Interestingly  enough,  mod¬ 
erate  concern  was  voiced  during  the 
twenties  when  demand  was  still  some¬ 
what  in  excess  of  supply,  very  little 
concern  was  voiced  during  the  thirties 
when  supply  exceeded  demand,  and  an 
abundance  of  concern  was  evident  dur¬ 
ing  the  forties  when  there  was  a  criti¬ 
cal  shortage  of  teachers. 

But  to  proceed  now  to  consideration 
of  lay  thinking  regarding  matters  re¬ 
lated  to  school  finance,  sharp  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  wore  evidenced  in  de¬ 
mands  for  economies  on  the  one  hand 
and  for  increased  spending  on  the 
other. 

Opinion  favoring  economies  in  edu¬ 
cational  spending  held  that  expend!-  , 
tures  were  increasing  too  rapidly  and  , 
were,  in  fact,  freq|bently  being  wasted.  \ 
In  this  latter  respect,  particular  cri- 
ticism  was  aimed  at  “fads  and  frills”  ^ 
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and,  indeed,  at  anything  in  the  instruc¬ 
tional  program  whick  was  not  conven¬ 
tional. 

However,  opinion  calling  for  in¬ 
creased  spending  was  somewhat 
stronger  than  that  which  proposed 
economies.  It  w^as  charged  that  the 
amount  spent  for  education  compared 
most  unfavorably  with  the  amounts 
spent  for  luxuries,  criminal  reform, 
and  wars.  Moreover,  it  was  held  that 
reductions  in  school  spending,  which, 
had  been  demanded  by  taxpayers’  asso¬ 
ciations  and  businessmen  for  purely 
selfish  purposes,  had  forced  the  dosing 
of  schools,  postponement  of  school 
building  construction  and  repairs,  and 
elimination  of  recent  advances  and  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  educational  field. 

Lay  thinking  concerning  school 
finance  was  especially  prominent  dur¬ 
ing  the  1932-33  period-of-interest 
when  tendencies  both  to  demand  econo¬ 
mies  and  increases  in  spending  were 
marked.  These  tendencies  apparently 
reflected  the  severe  economic  depres¬ 
sion  of  the  early  thirties.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  depression  probably  caused 
some  people  to  favor  reductions  in 
school  taxes  through  reductions  in 
school  spending.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  demands  for  increased  spending 
seemed  to  represent  a  reaction,  on  the 
part  of  those  who  favored  liberal  finan¬ 
cial  support  of  education,  to  demands 
for  as  well  as  to  actual  economies  in¬ 
stituted  during  this  depression  period. 

As  previously  indicated,  additional 
educational  topics,  considerably  less 
emphasized  than  those  which  have  al¬ 
ready  been  considered,  were  dealt 
with  in  the  articles  pertaining  to  this 
study.  The  expressions  upon  some  of 
these  topics,  such  as  school  and  com¬ 
munity  relations,  vocational  guidance, 
the  released-time  system  for  religious 


instruction,  and  the  school  plant,  were, 
however,  sufficiently  numerous  and 
forceful  to  justify  mention  here. 

With  regard  to  the  first  topic,  stress 
was  placed  upon  the  desirability  of  co¬ 
operative  relationships  between  the 
school  on  the  one  hand  and  parents  and 
community  on  the  other.  This  stress 
was  apparent  in  criticisms  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  for  its  indiflference  toward  schools, 
suggestions  that  local  businessmen  co¬ 
operate  with  schools  in  programs  of  ; 
occupational  guidance  and  training, 
and  commendations  of  schools  for 
sponsoring  and  providing  facilities  for 
adult  education  and  recreation  pro¬ 
grams. 

Concern  for  the  second  topic — voca¬ 
tional  guidance — was  evidenced  in 
opinions  approving  it  as  serving  a 
dual  purpose :  to  help  assure  happiness 
and  success  for  each  individual  in  his 
work  and  to  help  guarantee  him  em¬ 
ployment  in  his  own  community. 

As  regards  the  released-time  system, 
strong  approval  was  expressed  for  it 
as  a  means  of  reaching  all  youth  with 
religious  instruction.  At  the  same 
time,  strong  assurances  were  given  that 
the  system  is  perfectly  constitutional. 

With  respect  to  the  school  plant,  the 
accent  was  placed  upon  the  need  for 
better  plant  facilities  although  there 
were  a  few  views  to  the  contrary. 
Forceful  denunciations  were  voic^ 
concerning  the  inadequacies  of  avail¬ 
able  facilitiea  These  inadequacies 
were  said  to  be  having  unfortunate  re¬ 
sults  as  seen  in  part-time  school  attend¬ 
ance  and  an  increasing  tendency, 
among  youth,  toward  crime.  Particu¬ 
larly  apparent  during  the  1923-24 
period-of-interest,  this  sort  of  lay 
thinking  may  have  reflected  the  rapid 
rise  in  secondary  school  enrollments, 
the  increase  in  crime,  and  the  building 
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boom  all  of  which  were  features  of  the 
early  twenties. 

In  addition  to  examining  lay  think¬ 
ing  regarding  particular  educational 
topics  and  possible  relationships  be¬ 
tween  it  and  socio-economic  conditions, 
an  effort  was  made,  as  mentioned 
earlier,  to  analyze  lay  thinking  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  |)eriodicals  in 
which  it  appeared.  More  specifically, 
attention  was  given  to  possible  relation¬ 
ships  between  the  viewpoints  expressed 
in  each  periodical  and  the  U'pe  of 
reader  for  whom  the  periodical  is 
chiefly  intended. 

Turning  first  to  the  magazines  clas¬ 
sified  under  the  general-interest  cate¬ 
gory,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  they 
published  relatively  few  articles  of 
concern  to  this  study.  This  may  indi¬ 
cate  that  education,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  editors  of  these  magazines,  is  not 
an  issue  of  much  concern  to  the  aver¬ 
age  layman  for  whom  they  are  in¬ 
tended. 

Those  articles  which  were  published 
reflected  few  common  educational  in¬ 
terests  or  viewpoints,  a  fact  which  may 
reflect  the  broad  and  varied  nature  of 
the  population  groups  to  which  the 
readers  of  the  magazines  belong. 
Opinion  published  in  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post  was  featured  by  opposi¬ 
tion  to  “fads  and  frills”  in  both  the 
curriculum  and  school  plant  as  well  as 
by  opposition  to  rising  school  costs. 
The  handful  of  articles  published  in 
The  American  Magazine  were  too 
varied  to  reflect  any  particular  view¬ 
point.  While  Cosmopolitan  likewise 
published  very  few  articles,  they  were 
marked  by  a  concern  for  pupil  welfare. 
Finally,  the  views  appearing  in  The 
Nation  were  extremely  friendly  toward 
education,  championed  pupil-centered 


teaching  techniques,  and  opposed 
economies  in  educational  spending. 

A  second  group  of  periodicals — 
those  classified  under  literary  interest 
— included  articles  which  were  largely 
critical  in  nature.  Perhaps  this  -  re¬ 
flects  the  fact  that  the  magazines  prob¬ 
ably  make  their  appeal  to  a  somewhat 
limited  group  of  relatively  learned 
readers.  One  of  them — The  Atlantic 
Monthly — published  articles  which 
stressed  the  desirability  of  education 
for  democratic  living,  opposed  private 
school  education  as  being  undemo¬ 
cratic,  and  inquired  into  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  go.c)d  teachers.  Perhaps 'these 
expression?  reflect  a  concern  of  more 
learned  persons  for  ultimate  educa¬ 
tional  goals  and  educational  opportuni¬ 
ties  free  from  class  restrictions,  as  well 
as  an  appreciation  of  the  influence  of 
the  teacher  upon  enthusiasm  for  learn¬ 
ing. 

With  regard  to  the  second  periodi¬ 
cal  in  this  interest  group — HarpePs 
Magazine — strong  emphasis  was  placed 
upon  the  desirability  of  functional  in¬ 
struction,  particularly  -  as  it  involves 
real  experiences  in  everyday  living  as 
opposed  to  learning  that  is  confined  to 
the  study  of  textbooks.  This  empha¬ 
sis  may  reflect  a  concern  of  learned 
readers  for  education  which  is  dy¬ 
namic  and  challenging  rather  than 
mechanical. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  striking  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  articles  which 
appeared  in  the  women’s-interest  peri¬ 
odicals  was  a  pronounced  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  school  children.  This 
interest  likely  attests  to  the  fact  that 
the  magazines  are  intended  chiefly  for 
women,  many  of  whom  are  closely  con¬ 
cerned  with  immediate  needs  of  chil¬ 
dren.  In  the  case  of  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal,  interest  in  pupil  welfare  was 
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expre&sed  in  opinions  favoring  func¬ 
tional  curricular  content,  pupil- 
centered  teaching  techniques,  school- 
lunch  programs,  and,  indirectly,  in  the 
numerous  views  favoring  higher  sal¬ 
aries  and  social  status  for  teachers. 
In  the  ease  of  the  Woman's  Home 
Companion,  this  interest  was  even 
more  forcibly  pronounced  through  ex¬ 
pressions  calling  for  functional  in¬ 
struction  in  skills,  accomplishments, 
and  problems  of  human  relationships 
as  well  as  for  extra-curricular  activi¬ 
ties  geared  to  the  needs  of  youth. 
Moreover,  concern  for  pupil  welfare 
w'as  revealed  in  condemnations  of 
economies  in  educational  spending 
during  the  depression. 

Turning  next  to  the  several  organ¬ 
ization-interest  magazines,  little  uni¬ 
formity  was  found  among  them  as  re¬ 
gards  educational  topics  emphasized 
or  views  expressed.  This  is  likely  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  fact  that  each  magazine 
is  intended  chiefly  for  members  of  the 
particular  organization  which  pub¬ 
lishes  it.  To  begin  with,  the  articles 
published  in  The  American  Leffion 
Matjazime  were  concerned  principally 
with  the  promotion  of  “Americanism” 
in  the  schools  through  instruction  in 
the  nation’s  heritage  and  through 
Legion  sponsorship  of  programs  and 
contests.  I;)  addition,  some  emphasis 
was  placed  upon  the  need  for  greater 
public  interest  in  and  flnancial  support 
of  its  schools.  These  viewpoints  re¬ 
flect  the  fact  that  the  magazine  is  read 
and  published  by  members  of  an 
organization  which  has  both  patriotic 
and  community-service  objectives. 

Many  of  the  articles  which  appeared 
in  The  Rotarian  were  quite  functional 
in  point  of  view.  They  directed  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  need  for  vocational  training 
and  guidance  and  teaching  methods 


involving  real  experiences.  Such 
views  may  well  reflect  the  concern  of 
Rotarians,  as  businessmen  and  em¬ 
ployers,  for  practically  trained  person¬ 
nel.  Some  interest  was  also  shown  in 
good  school  and  community  relations 
which  interest  may  be  related  to  the 
Rotary’s  concern  for  community  wel¬ 
fare. 

The  articles  published  in  Independ¬ 
ent  Woman,  the  third  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion-interest  periodicals,  were  marked 
by  concern  for  a  variety  of  teacher 
personnel  issues  and  for  the  vocational 
training  and  guidance  of  girls.  These 
interests  seem  to  reflect  the  fact  that 
the  magazine  is  published  by  and  for 
members  of  the  National  Federation 
of  Business  and  Professional  Women’s 
Clubs  who,  as  professional  women,  are 
likely  concerned  for  teachers,  and,  as 
business  and  professional  women,  are 
probably  concerned  with  improving 
the  status  of  women  in  these  fields. 

Next,  the  two  religious-interest  peri¬ 
odicals — The  Christian  Herald  and 
The  Catholic  World — were  both. con¬ 
cerned  with  the  desirability  of  includ¬ 
ing  moral  and  religious  instruction  in 
the  curriculum.  This  concern  reflects 
the  fact  that  the  magazines  are  pub¬ 
lished  by  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  organizations  respectively 
and  make  their  chief  appeal  to 
religiously-inclined  readers.  The 
views  expressed  in  both  magazines 
stressed  the  contributions  of  such  in¬ 
struction  to  character  development  and 
were  critical  of  public  schools  for  fail¬ 
ing  to  provide  it.  This  criticism  was 
particularly  vehement  in  the  case  of 
The  Catholic  World  wherein  it  was 
charged  that  public  schools  were  pro¬ 
moting  Godlessness  and  immorality  by 
excluding  religious  instruction. 

Besides  publishing  expressions  relat- 
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ing  to  moral  and  religious  instruction, 
The  Catholic  World  gave  voice  to 
views  which  strenuously  objected  to 
the  taxation  of  Boman  Catholics  for 
the  support  of  public  education.  This 
sort  of  opinion  undoubtedly  reflects  re¬ 
sentment  on  the  part  of  publishers  and 
readers  of  the  magazine  at  being 
obliged  to  support  schools  to  which 
they  do  not  choose  to  send  their  chil¬ 
dren. 

Another  magazine  included  in  this 
study — Nation's  Business — was  classi¬ 
fied  as  a  business-interest  periodical, 
and  the  principal  views  expressed  in 
its  articles  favored  economiee  in  edu¬ 
cational  spending  through  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  “fads  and  frills”  from  educa¬ 
tional  programs.  In  other  instances, 
however,  rather  advanced  ideas  were 
voiced  concerning  the  need  for  prac¬ 
tical  experiences  in  vocational  train¬ 
ing  and  for  cooperation  between  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  schools  in  vocational 
training  and  guidance.  Explanations 
of  these  viewpoints  probably  lie  in  the 
concern  of  businessmen,  as  property 
owners,  for  reduced  taxes  and,  as  em¬ 
ployers,  for  an  adequate  supply  of 
well-trained  workers. 

Finally,  the  pertinent  articles  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Farm  Journal — the  single 
rural-interest  magazine  included  in 
this  study — devoted  attention  to  edu¬ 
cational  issues  which  reflected  inte¬ 
rests  and  problems  peculiar  to  rural 
residents  for  whom  the  magazine  is, 
of  course,  chiefly  intended.  Principal 
attention  was  given  to  the  need  for 
instructing  rural  youth  in  vocational 
education,  attracting  teachers  to  rural 
commimities,  and  using  rural  schools 
as  community  centers  for  educational 
and  recreational  activities. 

On  the  basis  of  this  study,  certain 


conclusions  were  drawn.  They  are  as 
follows: 

1.  Laymen  are  far  more  concerned 
about  public  than  they  are  about  pri¬ 
vate  schools. 

2.  Laymen  are  much  more  inte¬ 
rested  in  the  inetructimial  function  of 
the  school  than  they  are  in  the  more 
technical  problems  of  organization,  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  the  like. 

3.  Laymen  are  more  concerned 
about  the  curriculum  than  any  other 
specific  subject  related  to  elementary 
and  secondary  education. 

4.  Laymen  are  not  agreed  in  their 
views  upon  educational  programs  and 
problems,  the  fundamental  issue  of 
controversy  being  that  of  functionalism 
versus  conventionalism.  This  issue  is 
basic  to  most  of  the  disagreement  in 
lay  views  upon  educational  aims,  the 
curriculum,  methods  of  teaching,  and 
school  finance. 

5.  In  general,  laymen  favor  a 
functional  type  of  instructional  pro¬ 
gram.  Actually,  they  are  inclined  to 
favor  curricular  content  and  teaching 
techniques  which  are  geared  to  current 
conditions  and  present  needs  of  the 
pupil. 

6.  Schools  must  be  vitally  con¬ 
cerned  about  pupil  welfare  if  they  are 
to  gain  strong  public  confidence  and 
support. 

7.  Socio-economic  conditions  have 
some  influence  in  determining  lay 
attitudes  toward  educational  programs 
and  problems. 

8.  Lay  concern  for  teacher  welfare 
varies  rather  directly  with  the  demand 
for  teachers. 

9.  There  is  a  rather  positive  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  interests  of 
varied  groups  in  our  society  and  their 
attention  to  and  views  upon  educa¬ 
tional  programs  and  problems. 
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10.  A  well-balanced  picture  of  lay 
opinion  on  educational  programs  and 
problems  is  not  likely  to  result  from 
readings  confined  to  one  or  even  sev¬ 
eral  magazines. 

These  conclusions  when  considered 
together  with  the  findings  of  the  study 
appear  to  justify  the  following  recom¬ 
mendations  : 

1.  Educators  should  give  close 
attention  to  the  establishment  and  fre¬ 
quent  appraisal  of  the  aims  of  their 
educational  programs  as  well  as  to  the 
development  and  continuous  evalu¬ 
ation  of  curricula  and  teaching  meth¬ 
ods  designed  to  fulfill  these  aims.  This 
is  basic  to  any  intelligent  effort  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  the  public  what  the  schools 
are  doing  and  the  reasons  for  their 
actions.  Otherwise,  there  is  little  hope 
of  gaining  lay  confidence  in  the 
schools. 

2.  School  officials  in  each  commun¬ 
ity  should  organize  an  cfiFective  pro¬ 
gram  of  public  relations  as  a  means 
both  for  keeping  the  public  well  in¬ 
formed  concerning  needs,  problems, 
aims,  and  programs  of  the  schools  and 
for  keeping  themselves  informed  con¬ 
cerning  lay  opinion  as  it  related  to  the 
schools.  Such  programs,  by  promoting 
better  school  and  community  under¬ 
standing  and  increased  lay  interest  in 
the  schools,  would  help  to  prevent  cri¬ 
ticisms  and  antagonisms  like  those 
expressed  in  numerous  lay  articles  on 
education. 

3.  School  officials  should  invite 
representatives  of  the  lay  public  to 
actively  cooperate  with  them  in  an 
advisory  and  appraisal  capacity.  This 
sort  of  cooperation  should  help  to 
increase  lay  confidence  in  and  support 
of  the  schools,  since  it  would  establish 
a  partnership  in  responsibility  for  the 
school  program. 


4.  School  officials  should  be 
familiar  with  the  various  interest  and 
pressure  groups  which  exist  in  their 
communities.  They  should  know  the 
objectives  of  these  groups,  especially 
as  they  relate  to  education,  the  names 
of  their  leaders,  their  relative  inflji- 
ences,  and  their  methods  of  operation. 
On  the  basis  of  this  informaticm,  they 
should  decide  upon  the  possible  uses 
of  the  groups  in  the  promotion  of  edu¬ 
cational  programs  and  school  and  com¬ 
munity  relations,  and  should  prepare 
to  meet  the  problems  which  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  these  groups  may  present  to 
the  schools. 

5.  School  officials  should  encourage 
the  use  of  school  buildings  for  adult 
education  and  recreation  programs. 
Since  these  programs  would  increase 
community  contacts  with  schools  and 
would  help  satisfy  real  needs  in  many 
communities,  they  should  contribute  to 
a  stimulation  of  lay  interest  in  and 
concern  for  the  schools. 

6.  Educators  should  always  give 
first  consideration  to  the  pupil  and  his 
welfare.  All  other  considerations 
should  be  secondary.  The  strong  lay 
sentiment  for  pupil  welfare  which  was 
voiced  in  the  lay  articles  on  education 
indicates  that  the  schools  must  be  deep¬ 
ly  concerned  for  this  welfare  if  they 
are  to  have  public  confidence  and  sup¬ 
port. 

7.  School  officials  should  give  close 
attention  to  the  development  of  func^ 
tional  programs  of  instruction.  The 
strength  of  the  demands  for  functional 
instruction  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  such  instruction  to  the  assuxance  of 
lay  confidence  in  and  support  of  the 
schools. 

8.  Local  school  officials  should 
make  certain  that  vocational  education 
and  guidance  is  closely  concerned  with 
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conditions  existing  in  the  community,  schools  in  gaining  public  confidence 
The  emphasis  upon  the  need  for  voca-  and  support. 

tional  training  and  guidance  designed  9.  School  officials  should  adjust 
to  prepare  youth  for  employment  in  their  interpretations  of  school  needs 
their  home  communities  indicates  that  and  problems  to  fit  the  social  and  eco- 
such  programs  are  helpful  to  the  nomic  conditions  of  the  times. 
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History  of  the  Bussian  Theatre.  By  Spears  has  reduced  curriculum  planning 


B.  V.  Varneke.  Original  Translation  by 
Boris  Brasol.  Revised  and  Edited  by  Belle^ 
Martin.  New  York.  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany.  1951.  XII  and  459  pages.  $6.50. 

This  book  is  another  in  the  series  of 
Russian  Works  in  translation,  published 
by  The  Macmillan  Company  In  cooperation 
with  the  American  Council  of  Learned  So¬ 
cieties.  History  of  the  Russian  Theatre 
is  a  monumental  work  covering,  especially, 
the  period  from  the  seventeenth  century 
through  the  nineteenth  century.  From 
crude  beginnings  in  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  when  audiences  sat  in  semi-darkness 
and  pickpockets  had  a  field  day,  the 
Russian  theatre  made  rapid  strides.  In 
both  the  eighteenth  and  the  nineteenth 
centuries,  the  richness  and  brilliance  of 
the  Russian  theatre  rivaled  those  of  the' 
Western  Euri^iean  countries.  This  devel¬ 
opment,  too,  took  place  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  up  to  the  middle  of  the  ninteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  many  actors  were  serfs  who  were 
obliged  to  do  manual  labor  when  they  were 
not  playing  or  rehearsing.  The  great 
luminaire  of  the  Russian  stage  and  the 
great  dramatists  are  presented  with 
authority  and  economy.  The  book  is 
especially  valuable  for  its  information 
about  plays,  and  outlines  of  many  not 
available  in  this  country  anywhere  are 
presented.  —  William  P.  Slabs 

The  Teacher  and  Curriculum  Planning. 
By  Harold  Spears.  New  York.  Prentice- 
Hall.  Inc.  1951.  $2.00. 

Harold  Spears,  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  schools  of  San  Francisco,  knows 
how  to  write.  This  little  volume  should 
prove  to  be  not  only  immensely  popular 
with  teachers,  but  also  immensely  useful 
to  them  as  they  continuously  study  the 
curriculum.  The  volume  is  written  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  teacher  and 


to  sixty-two  essential  principles.  Each 
of  these  he  illustrates  by  actual  school 
practices.  His  forte  for  apt  statement 
characterizes  almost  every  page.  “The 
teacher  is  the  important  part  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum  (p.  13),”  “The  effective  curricu¬ 
lum  is  the  one  that  capitalizes  upon  the 
everyday  lives  of  the  children  being  served 
by  it  (p.  40).”  “The  right  child  in  the 
right  class  is  the  first  law  of  curriculum 
administration  (p.  139).”  Not  only  do^s 
Mr.  S|>ears  think  and  write  well,  but  he 
knows  how  to  draw,  too.  His  cartoons 
are  not  only  amusing  but  very  effective. 

—  William  P.  Semaks,  Jb.,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity. 

American  Government  Today.  By 
Ernest  B.  Fincher,  John  H.  Ferguson,  and 
Dean  E.  McHenry.  New  York.  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Company.  1951.  $3.20. 

American  Oorernment  Today  is  pre¬ 
sented  as  a  new  textbook  for  the  senior 
high  school  course  in  government.  The 
book  gives  a  sound  and  balanced  treat¬ 
ment  of  government  on  the  local,  state, 
and  national  levels  showing,  each  in  its 
.proper  perspective  and  in  relation  to  the 
student  himself.  In  fact,  the  unique 
feature  of  the  text  is  the  presentation 
of  the  concepts  of  government  in  terms 
that  relate  to  the  students’  own  experi¬ 
ences.  Examples  and  analogies  from  stu¬ 
dent-government  organizations  are  used 
.to  illustrate  aspects  of  the  more  remote 
local,  state,  and  national  organizations. 
Although  the  text  stresses  the  present, 
full-recognition  is  given  to  the  past  and 
Old  World  backgrounds  and  to  the  future 
when  the  student  will  participate  in  the 
problems  of  government  which  present 
themselves  for  solution  in  the  days  ahead. 

—  William  P.  Sexabs,  Jt,  New  YorkJJnl- 
versity. 


Education 

and  its  Luke-warm  Friends 

By  JAMES  BINNEY 
'West  Chester,  Pennsylvania 


MAXY  of  the  people  who  read 
'  this  article  will  consider  them¬ 
selves  friends  of  -the  public 
schools ;  almost  all  others  will  say  that 
they  are.  It  is  not  quite  fashionable 
to  admit  that  one  is  opposed  to  any¬ 
thing  so  close  to  the  people  as  the 
schools.  There  are  many  friendly  but 
honest  critics  of  modern  education, 
and  these  people  speak  or  write  only 
to  bring  about  improvement.  Others 
pose  as  friendly  critics  and  have  as 
their  real  purpose  the  tearing  down 
of  what  school  facilities  we  have  of  at 
least,  as  a  minimum  objective,  the 
reduction  of  public  education  to  some¬ 
thing  that  costs  almost  nothing.  The 
interested  parent  who  reads  everything 
he  can  find  about  his  child’s  schools 
will  be  wise  to  inquire  into  the  possi¬ 
ble  motives  of  those  who  write  or  speak 
critically  of  public  education. 

Almost  anyone  can  recognize  the 
following  groups  in  his  own  commun¬ 
ity  :  those  who  are  opposed  to  spending 
more  than  a  miserly  minimum  upon 
education  and  belong  to  organized  or 
unorganized  groups  who  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  keep  the  schools  poor ;  those 
who  wish  or  can  afford  to  send  their 
children  to  private  schools  of  one  kind 
or  another ;  those  who  have  no  children 
of  their  own  or  whose  children  are  no 
longer  in  school ;  artciulate  or  inarticu¬ 
late  people  who  simply  do  not  believe 
in  education. 


Not  all,  perhaps  not  even  a  majority 
of  tbe  people  who  fall  in  the  above 
groups  are  unfriendly  to  public 
schools.  Many  childless  adults  and 
parents  who  send  their  children  to  pri¬ 
vate  schools  are  among  the  staunchest 
supporters  of  public  education  for 
other  peoples’  children.  Human  na- 
'ture  being  what  it  is,  however,  it  is 
not  unnatural  to  find  some  men  and 
women  who  do  not  seem  to  be  bene- 
fitting  directly  from  the  schools  feel¬ 
ing  just  a  bit  of  resentment  because 
they  have  to  pay  for  what  they  are  not 
using.  Such  people  will  welcome  a 
speech  or  an  article  which  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  schools  are  all  wrong. 

At  a  recent  meeting  in  a  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  township  citizens  protested  a 
three  mill  increase  in  school  taxes; 
money  was  needed  to  replace  some 
badly  antiquated  equipment.  Almost 
all  the  people  who  attended  were  either 
childless  or  had  no  children  in  the 
township  schools.  Only  the  hopelessly 
naive  idealist  would  be  surprised  to 
find  such  a  situation.  Sometimes, 
when  there  are  enough  such  people, 
they  elect  members  to  school,  boards  to 
see  that  the  schools  are  not  allowed  to 
enjoy  too  much  luxury.  Most' school 
board  members  represent  the  people; 
they  are  good  citizens  who  contribute 
time  and  money  for  no  pay  and  often 
for  very  little  thanks — they  have  a  dis¬ 
tasteful  and  time-consuming  job  at 
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best.  A  very  few  of  them  represent 
unfriendly  groups. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Fine  in  the  New 
York  Times  writing  of  a  speech  de¬ 
livered  before  the  National  Education 
Association  by  Dr.  Harold  Benjamin 
upoai  “Report  on  the  Enemy”  reports : 
“The  commission  said  that  in  some 
communities,  ‘the  enemy’  has  elected 
school  board  members  pledged  to  re¬ 
turn  public  education  to  a  Spartan 
regime  of  confinement  to  the  three  R’s 
and  low  taxes.” 

The  use  of  the  term  “the  enemy”  in 
this  rej»ort  is  perhaps  unfortunate  in 
that  it  suggests  that  an  organized  and 
deliberate  attack  was  being  made  upon 
the  schools.  This  is  probably  not  the 
cast'.  However,  it  is  nothing  new  to 
have  local  groups  elect  school  board 
members  who  are  pledged  to  low  taxes. 
A  teacher  of  some  experience  made  the 
following  statement:  “I  have  not  yet 
taught  in  a  school  district  which  did 
not  have  at  least  one  school-board 
member  who  was  opposed  to  public 
schools.  In  the  first  rural  township 
in  which  I  taught  the  board  had  a 
president  who  did  not  approve  of  high 
schools  and  called  them  “fool  fac¬ 
tories.”  The  farm  organization  to 
which  he  belonged  was  quite  satisfied 
with  the  poor  structures  which  in  their 
township  passed  as  school  buildings. 
Later,  I  taught  in  a  small  city  whose 
boanl  president,  like  the  farmer,  was' 
not  in  favor  of  high  schools.  He  him¬ 
self  had  not  gone  to  high  school,  and 
he  had  succeeded  in  his  own  eyes; 
therefore  high  schools  were  unneces¬ 
sary.  Still  later,  I  taught  in  a  school 
district  whose  board  president  did  not 
send  his  own  children  to  public 
schools.”  Now  these  isolated  cases 
mentioned  do  not  point  to  any  kind  of 
design  to  injure  the  schools;  yet,  one 


may  ask  just  how  much  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  men  mentioned  by 
this  teacher.  Probably  few  people  will 
be  so  naive  as  to  believe  that  certain 
of  the  groups  who  do  not  see  the  need 
of  public  education  will  not  attempt 
to  elect  men  to  represent  them  on 
boards  which  are  going  to  spend  their 
money.  They  have  a  right  to  be  repre¬ 
sented.  But  parents  of  school  children 
also  have  a  right  to  prevent  them  from 
reducing  the  public  schools  to  poverty- 
stricken  institutions. 

The  first  thing  which  parents  might 
do  is  learn  to  tell  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  friend  and  enemy;  this  means, 
among  other  things,  to  learn  to  tell  the 
difference  between  constructive  and  de¬ 
structive  criticism.  Some  of  the  com¬ 
ments  and  articles  one  meets  are  hon¬ 
est  criticism,  others  are  special  plead¬ 
ing.  Is  the  speaker  or  writer  saying, 
“Here  are  a  few  of  the  things  which 
are  wrong  with  schools  and  need  cor¬ 
recting”  or  is  he  hinting,  “The  schools 
are  all  wrong  so  let’s  send  our  children 
where  they  will  get  what  they  need.” 
Is  the  plea  for  more  and  better  school 
buildings — a  real  need,  or  is  the  writer 
telling  you  that  the  schools  are  teach¬ 
ing  fads  so  let’s  save  money  by  retuni- 
ing  to  a  school  which  teaches  only  the 
fundamentals — whatever  those  are. 

Any  comparison  between  public  and 
other  types  of  schools  would  be  point¬ 
less  and  useful  for  nothing  but  the 
production  of  hard  feelings.  There 
are  schools  and  schools.  One  can  sup¬ 
port  public  schools  without  attacking 
private  schools  and  vice  versa.  It  is 
a  good  thing  to  have  a  certain  number 
of  private  schools  in  the  nation,  for 
such  institutions  are  ofteo  valuable 
experimental  stations  as  well  as  little 
islands  of  independence  from  official 
and  too  well  organized  pedagogy.  It 
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is  not  desirable,  however,  that  we 
should^  develop  a  twin  educational 
ladder — one  for  the  common  herd  and 
another  for  a  select  group  of  any  kind. 
We  do  not  want  in  America  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  old  school  tie,  and  "as  yet 
we  do  not  have  it.  ^loat  of  our  private 
schools  themselves  have  a  democratic 
tradition.  We  shall  not  have  the  old- 
school  tie  sort  of  exclusiveness  as  long 
as  the  public  high  schools  continue  to 
be  capable  of  preparing  students  for 
college.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
public  high  schools  should  not  be 
leaders  in  this  respect.  There  may  be 
some  danger  of  the  public  neglecting 
the  schools  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
become  second-class,  but  such  a  condi¬ 
tion  will  surely  not  be  widespread.  At 
present  very  little  basis  for  claiming 
that  bur  high  schools  are  remiss  in 
preparing  students  for  college  exists, 
although  a  few  individuals  may  see 
some  purpose  in  claiming  such  is  the 
case.  Again,  there  are  schools  and 
schools ;  a  little  mountain  school  would 
no  doubt  suffer  by  comparison  with 
Eton  or  Harrow.  Eton  and  Harrow 
are  excellent  schools  and  a  few  of 
them  in  our  country  might  be  wel¬ 
come,  but  what  we  should  most  desirf 
to  see  is  an  institution  the  equivalent 
of  Eton  in  every  American  town — that 
institution  to  be  its  public  high  school. 
I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  we  do 
not  already  have  schools  equal  to 
Eton  and  Harrow.  The  point  at  issue 
is,  however,  that  criticism  of  the 
schools  to  be  really  constructive  must 
have  as  its  aim  the  strenghtening  of 
the  schools  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
unequalled.  Nothing  less  than  this 
should  satisfy  us.  Such  criticism  may 
be  severe  if  need  be — perhaps  in  some 
cases  it  should  be.  But  we  should  be 
able  to  recognize  it  for  honest  criti- 
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cism  and  not  tongue  in  cheek  plead¬ 
ing  by  people  who  wish  to  destroy  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  public  schools. 

hfuch  well  intended  criticism  of  the 
schools,  unfortunately,  has  been  of 
such  a  'nature  as  to  confuse  rather  than 
enlighten  the  public.  A  great  deal  of 
this  confusion  has  been  caused  by  edu¬ 
cators  themselves.  Here,  the  battle 
that  has  produced  the  most  smoke  .if 
not  the  most  fiame  is  that  being  fought 
by  the  liberal  arts  people  in  colleges 
and  the  so  called  educationists.  The 
term  “educationists''  is  one  some¬ 
times  applied  to  those  who  study  edu¬ 
cation  professionally  to  distinguish 
them  from  educators  who  deal  in  sub¬ 
ject  matter  of  one  kind  or  anothet. 
These  two  apparently  irreconcilable 
groups  have  been  misunderstanding 
each  other  for  a  number  of  years  now 
— and  catching  the  schools  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  their  excitable  barrages  of  dead 
cats  and  spoiled  fruit.  The  writer, 
having  been  first  a  graduate  student  pf 
education  and  then  a  graduate  studept 
in  a  liberal  arts  subject,  may  be  ex¬ 
cused  if  he  apologizes  a  little  for  both 
of  them,  for  they  both  have  held  part 
of  the  truth  and  at  the  same  time  have 
Tgnored  much  of  the  evidence.  The 
liberal  arts  people  have  ibeen  interestW 
mostly  in  education,  the  type  of  edu¬ 
cation  which  prepares  a  student  for 
college;  and  the  educationists  have 
been  interested  mostly  in  training,  the 
type  of  training  which  one  can  give 
students  who  are  not  going  to  college. 
Both  of  these  groups  have  talked 
glibly  of  'preparing  students  for  life, 
each  forgetting  that  there  are  lives  and' 
lives.  They  have  both  shown  a  great 
inability  to  understand  each  other  and 
a  great  inability  to  explain  themselvles 
to  the  public.  Both  groups  have  be^n 
playing  directly  into  the  hands  jof 
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those  who  wish  to  believe  and  wish 
others  to  believe  that  the  public  schools 
are  all  wrong. 

It  must  ibe  remembered,  too,  that 
neither  the  liberal  arte  professors  nor 
the  educationists  have  been  directly 
concerned  with  the  public  schools  al¬ 
though  the  educationists  think  that 
they  have  "been.  But  for  the  most  part 
members  of  both  groups  have  been 
absent  from  actual  grade  or  secondary 
schools  for  many  years — many  profes¬ 
sors,  of  course,  have  never  been  in 
public  school  work.  Those  actually 
directing  public  education,  doing  the 
actual  teaching,  the  teachers,  have  been 
for  the  most  part  either  inarticulate 
or  too  busy  to  speak  for  themselves. 
But  if  they  haven’t  said  much,  these 
teachers  have  done  much — and  have 
failed  to  do  other  things.  Like  others 
of  their  countrymen,  they  are  first 
class  individualists  who  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say  themselves  about  how  they 
shall  teach.  Various  groups  have 
battled  over  Progressive  Education, 
for  example,  but  in  reality  Progressive 
Education  never  got  a  foothold  in 
many  public  schools.  It  was  influen¬ 
tial,  of^^course,  but  it  never  appealed 
to  the  majority  of  our  teachers.  A 
teacher  may  attend  many  educational 
classes  and  conferences,  but  he  does 
not  always  come  away  convinced. 

Unfortunate  and  as  heated  as  our 
arguments  may  be,  neither  those  who 
wish  to  prepare  students  for  college 
nor  those  who  wish  to  prepare  them  for 
such  a  vague  thing  as  life  have 
arrived  at  any  clear  conception  of  the 
whole  picture — although  there  have 
been  numerous  approaches.  But  what 
we  really  need  is  a  school  with  three 
general  courses  of  study : 

Course  A.  For  the  twenty-five  per 
cent  who  are  preparing  or  should  pre¬ 


pare  for  college.'  It  is  this  group 
which  the  liberal  arts  people  say  the 
educationists  are  neglecting. 

Course  B.  For  the  sixty-five  per 
cent  who  are  not  going  to  college  or 
who  should  not  go  to  college  but  who 
can  profit  by  a  mixed  academic-voca- 
tiom^l  type  of  training. 

Course  C.  For  the  .ten  per  cent 
who  may  be  classified  as  remedial 
cases. 

Until  some  such  system  exists,  argu¬ 
ments  about  what  shall  be  taught  and 
how  it  shall  be  taught  are  futile.  Edu¬ 
cationists,  liberal  arts  professors,  fre¬ 
quently  interested  laymen  are  simply 
not  talking  about  the  same  things. 
The  liberal  arts  professor  is  lamenting 
the  fact  that  Joe  Freshman  has  not 
been  given  an  adequate  background 
when  he  is  talking  about  the  particular 
Joe  who  shouldn’t  come  to  college  in 
the  first  place.  The  educationist  is 
often  deciding  that  Joe  Highschool 
shouldn’t  be  burdened  by  some  tyj)e  of 
study  when  in  reality  that  particular 
Joe  Highschool  could  profit  by  the 
study  he  is  being  denie<l.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  consider  T.atm,  which  some  ex¬ 
treme  educationists  would  abandon  al¬ 
together.  Latin  is  undoubtedly  a 
waste  of  time — for  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  who  belong  in  the  B  and  C 
groups  I  have  marked  out.  For  the 
A  group  it  is  of  unquestioned  value. 
It  is  a  necessity  for  those  who  wish  to 
study  certain  professions,  ^loreover, 
despite  the  contention  that  one  can 
learn  more  English  by  studying  Eng¬ 
lish  than  one  can  by  studying  Latin 
in  addition  to  English,  there  seem  to 
be  very  good  indications  that  students 
who  have  had  I.atin  do  better  in  Eng¬ 
lish  composition  than  their  classmates 
who  have  not  had  the  second  language. 
In  a  like  manner  watered-down  courses 
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in  literature  are  of  value  to  groups  B 
and  C  but  would  ibe  a  waste  of  time 
for  group  A. 

It  should  be  apparent  that  there  is 
plenty  of  chance  for  confusion.  The 
educationists — most  of  whom  have  had 
little  Latin  and  less  Greek — have 
shoufe^l  to  high  heaven  over  the  futil¬ 
ity  of  I  trying  to  impose  Virgil  or  Mil- 
ton  or  quadratic  equations  upon  chil¬ 
dren  who  haven’t  the  intelligence  to 
understand  them,  and  they  have  been 
right.  But  it  is  equally  right  to  de¬ 
plore  the  fact  that  some  students  who 
might'  have  benefited  from  them  have 
been  f^iven  no  chance  at  Virgil  or  Mil- 
ton  or  quadratic  equations.  It  is 
equally  deplorable  to  find  that  some 
students  (group  C)  who  cannot  yet 
read  at  the  fifth  grade  level  are  being 
asked  to  read  at  the  eighth  grade  level. 

The  source  of  confusion  and  per¬ 
haps  the  chief  cause  of  argument  in 
education'  is  the  fact — known  to  every¬ 
one  and  esjiecially  to  teachers — that  all 
students  are  not  j  equally  bright. 
Everyone  concerned'  has  known  this 
for  all  time,  of  course,  and  yet  not  too 
much  has  been  done  about  it.  Teach¬ 
ers  have  talked  about  individual  dif¬ 
ferences,  and  there  have  been  various 
plans  to  provide  for  students  of  dif¬ 
ferent  talents  and  abilities,  but  no 
plan  has  been  completely  satisfactory. 
Even  those  cities  which  are  large  and 
wealthy  enough  to  have  separate 
academic,  general,  and  vocational  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  have  not  always  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  placing  the  right  student  in¬ 
to  the  right  schools. 

The  difficulty  of  administrating  the 
ordinary  high  school  so  that  three 
different  groups — A,  B,  C — could  be 
provided  for  according  to  their  needs 
should  be  evident  at  once.  What  hu¬ 
man  being  could  make  the  division  and 
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not  bring  down  upon  his  head  a  swanp 
of  parental  hornets  ?  The  groups  exist 
and  can  be  recognised  by  the  u8e^of 
intelligence  and  reading  tests — “al¬ 
though  there  may  be  such  a  thing  a$ 
non-verbal  intelligence  which  must  b^ 
considered.  Roughly,  Group  A  i^ 
capable  of  reading  material  such  as  ii 
found  in  the  old  college  preparatory 
requii'ed  material:  Cooper,  Irving!, 
Goldsmith,  Dickens,  Scott,  Emerson!, 
Thoreau,  etc.  and  such  magazines  a^ 
Atlantic  Monthly,  Harpers,  Amencai^ 
Mercury  and  others  of  the  kind? 
Group  B  is  capable  of  reading  th^ 
lighter  popular  novels  and  magazines, 
the  newspapers,  and  perhaps  some  of 
the  simplified  versions  of  what  are 
called  the  classics ;  Group  C  can  read 
very  little  and  needs  to  be  taught.  It 
follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  such 
reading  as  is  found  in  advancecji 
physics  or  chemistry,  psycholc^,  thp 
social  sciences,  and  the  studies  leading , 
to  the  professions  should  not  be 
attempted  by  any  students  except  thosp 
in  Group  A. 

Instead  of  wasting  time  with 
acrimonious  discussion  of  the  public 
school  and  what  it  does  or  does  not  do, 
the  critics  of  education  would  do  much 
better  if  they  would  devote  their  atteni- 
tion  to  convincing  the  public  that  thfe 
following  propositions  are  true  and  im¬ 
portant: 

1.  The  public  schools  are  the  chief 
agency  of  our  democracy. 

2.  Truly  democratic  education 
guarantees  to  each  student  the  educa¬ 
tion  which  will  moot  truly  benefit  hin^. 

3.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  sup¬ 
erior,  average,  and  less-than-averagje 
intelligence  and  any-man’s  child  is 
likely  to  fall  in  any  group.  Eaqh 
parent  must  face  the  unwelcome  possi- 
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bility  that  big  child  is  below  average. 
Happily,  there  is  just  as  much  chance 
that  the  child  will  be  above  average. 

4.  It  is  just  as  undemocratic  to 
force  academic  education  upon  a  sub¬ 
normal  child  whose  parents  have 
means  than  it  is  to  deny  academic  edu¬ 
cation  ito  the  superior  child  whose  par¬ 
ents  are  poor.  ’ 

Before  we  can  have  a  truly  efficient 
high  school  with  three  curriculums — 
and  consequently  peace  between  those 
who  wish  to  prepare  for  college  and 
those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  life — 
the  public  must  be  prepared  to  believe 
that  noit  all  children  are  equally  cap¬ 
able  of  following  an  academic  course 
of  study.  We  all  realize  such  a  thing 
now — intellectually ;  the  trouble  is 
emotional,  for  people  cannot  look  at 
•the  affairs  of  their  children  cold- 


bloodly.  Every  parent  wants  the  best 
for  his  child — and  every  parent  should 
want  the  best  for  his  child.  But  is  the 
best  not  that  education  which  he  can 
take  and  use  to  his  advantage?  We 
must  come  to  believe  that  to  deny  the 
low  I.Q.  child  the  right  to  study  Latin, 
Shakespeare,  and  geometry  is  not  to 
deny  his  democratic  rights  but  to 
assert  ithem— he  must  be  given  a 
chance  at  the  thing  which  will  do  him 
the  most  good.  In  a  like  manner  we 
must  come  to  believe  that  to  deny  the 
high  I.  Q.  child  the  right  to  study 
Latin,  Shakespeare, ,  or  geometry  or 
anything  else  he  may  need  is  to  deny 
his  democratic  rights.  The  public 
school  must  continue  to  prepare  the 
superior  student  as  well  as  the  less  for¬ 
tunate — and  do  both  jobs  equally 
well. 
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A  History  of  Modern  Philosophy.  By 
Frederick  Mayer.  New  York,  .\raerican 
Bonk  Company.  1951.  pp.  XII  and  669. 
$5.85. 

The  relationship  between  the  social  en¬ 
vironment  and  philosophical  ideas  is 
stressed  in  this  comprehensive  survey  of 
modern  philosophical  thoupht.  The  work 
is  a  companion  volume  to  the  author’s 
earlier  A  History  of  Aneirnt  and  Mcdieml 
Philosophy,  and  both  volumes  comprise  a 
very  adequate  treatment  of  philosophical 
ideas  over  the  Centuries.  Hiphliphted  are 
the  impact  and  effect  of  the  17th,  18th;  and 
19th  and  20-Century  schools  of  philosophy 
upon  our  modern  thinking  and  standards 
of  values.  The  author,  Dr.  Mayer,  is  Asso¬ 
ciate  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Redlands.  —  William  P.  Seabs 


The  Islandman.  By  Tomas  O.  Crohan. 
Translated  from  the  Irish  by  Robin 
Flower.  New  York.  Oxford  University 
Press.  1951.  $3.50.  ! 

i 

This  study  in  cultural  anthropology  has 
long  been  out  of  print  and  no^  is  re¬ 
printed,  as  it  should  be,  by  the  Oxford 
University  Press.  Tomas  O.  Crohan  was 
born  on  the  Great  Blasket,  an  island  off 
the  coast  of  Kerry,  in  1856  and  he  died 
there  in  1937.  Tlie  value  of  this  book  is 
that  it  is  an  authentic  .description  of  a 
fast  vanishing  mode  of  life  by  one  who 
had  known  no  other.  .\s  Tomas  says  of 
his  purjKwe,  “to  set  down  the  character 
of  the  people  about  me  so  that  some  rec¬ 
ord  of  us  might  live  after  us,  for  the  like 
of  us  will  never  be  again.”  —  William  P. 
Sears,  Jr.,  New  York  University. 
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Recess  frmlAwmg 

By  J.  R.  SHANNON 

Sacramento  State  College,  Sacramento,  California 

Education  has  been  aptly  de-  give  relief  to  the  8cho<d-worn  young* 
fined  t  as  that  service  which  sters  with  two  other  holidays.  Lin- 
people  pay  for  and  then  don’t  coin’s  birthday  rates  one  day  off,  but 
want  to  get.  If  anybody  is  suspicious  Washington’s  rates  two,  and  if  either 
of  a  veiled  or  unveiled  tinge  of  cyni-  February  12  or  22  comes  on  Sunday, 
cism  in  this  definition,  he  should  visit  the  following  day  finds  the  school* 
Scramtown.  house  doors  closed.  A  movement  is 

Not  even  the  banks  in  Scramtown  afoot  to  celebrate  ground-hog  day  with 
have  so  many  vacations.  School  never  a  release  from  school,  but  the  bureau- 
opens  in  September  until  after  Labor  crats  in  the  weather  service  are  obstin- 
Day  and  after  the  statewide  observ-  ately  opposing  the  reform, 
ance  of  Admission  Day.  Then,  by  the  The  endurance  test  from  late 

time  school  has  been  running  only  a  February  to  Easter  is  not  unbearable, 
few  weeks,  the  kids  are  turned  out  to  since  in  those  years  when  the  Chris- 
roam  the  streets  on  Columbus  Day.  tian  observance  of  the  vernal  equinox 
Although  so  un-American  as  to  allow  comes  late,  the  itedium  can  be  broken 
no  time  off  for  election  day,  the  school  by  a  day’s  idleness  dedicated  to  Saint 
board  compensates  for  its  delinquency  Patrick.  The  customary  nine-day  re- 
by  a  full  day  off  a  week  later  on  Arm-  prieve  for  egg  hunts  and  omelets  is 
istice  Day.  the  last  escape  from  the  horrors  of 

Scramtown  schools  operate  only  school  in  most  places  until  Memorial 
about  a  week  after  Armistice  Day  Day,  but  not  in  Scramtown.  Scram- 
vacation  before  closing  nine  days  for  town’s  ingenious  seekers  for  holidays 
Thanksgiving.  Then  about  as  soon  as  make  a  big  event  out  of  the  opening  of 
the  last  of  the  cold  turkey  is  consumed  the  Professional  League  baseball 
and  school  is  running  in  high  gear  season.  Just  what  inherent  relation- 
again,  two  weeks — or  two  weeks  plus  ship  exists  between  professional  base- 
two  or  three  days,  to  be  exact — are  ball  and  public  schools  has  never  been 
taken  out  for  Christmas  and  New  made  clear  to  some  people,  but  those 
Year’s  Day.  muddleheaded  people  are  Communists. 

Semester  end,  coming  around  the  By  the  middle  of  June,  the  tor- 
first  of  February,'  always  rates  a  few  tured  school  pupils  are  so  depleted  that 
days  off  besides  the  customary  Satur-  they  need  three  whole  months  to  re¬ 
day  and  Sunday.  If  America  takes  cuperate.  And  that  in  spite  of  the  fact 
seriously  the  proposal  for  making  that  when  school  is  in  full  swing,  it 
F.D.R’s  birthday  a  legal  holiday,  the  operates  with  only  half-day  session*, 
new  January  30  recess  may  be  com-  Yes,  Scramtown  probably  is  the 

bined  with  the  intersession.  If  not,  vacationingest  place  known,  W  an  ex- 
the  short  month  of  February  will  still  treme  example  is  needed  to  show 
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whereabouts  some  less  atypical  school 
systems  are  headed.  When  William 
A.  Wirt  established  year-round  schools 
at  BluflFton,  Indiana,  fifty  years  ago, 
his  system  also  was  an  extreme  exam¬ 
ple.  But  that  plan  led  to  Wirt’s  being 
offered  the  superintendency  at  Gary, 
where  he  attracted  world-wide  atten¬ 
tion  with  twelve-month  school  terms 
and  with  10,000  pupils  voluntarily 
attending  school  on  Saturdays. 

So  long  as  a  child  is  alive  and 
awake,  he  will  be  active  and  will  get 
experience  and  will  learn  from  his  ex¬ 
perience,  willy-nilly.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  school  and  of  other  social  agencies, 
therefore,  to  surround  each  child  with 
such  environment  that  the  experiences 
he  has  and  the  learnings  which  result 
will  be  maximally  educative.  If  a 
child  is  not  in  a  school  getting  experi¬ 
ence  under  the  supervision  of  teachers 
w’ho  are  college  graduates  with  noble 
purpos<‘s.  he  will  be  somewhere  else 
acquiring  less  w’prthy  learnings,  per¬ 
haps  in  corner  drug  stores,  garages, 
back  alleys,  or  pool  rooms,  under  the 
influence  of  people  without  whole¬ 
some  objectives  as  guides. 

What  is  the  matter  with  school  that 
a  pupil  must  have  all  summer  off,  and 
that  school  boards  search  the  calendar 
for  justifiable  days  or  weeks  through¬ 
out  the  school  term  to  give  the  young¬ 
sters  relief  from  its  torture  ?  There 
is  no  recess  from  living.  Why  is  it 
that  in  almost  any  school  the  pupils — 
even  college  students — shout  with  glee 
when  it  is  announced  that  the  teacher 
is  sick  or  that  the  schwlhouse  has 
burned  down?  There  must  be  some¬ 
thing  wrong  with  schools  when  pupils 
regard  them  as  being  less  desirable 
than  nothing. 

It  is  true  that  a  normal  person 
relishes  variety,  but  it  need*  not  he 


necessary  to  go  outside  the  school  to 
get  it.  An  acceptance  of  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  the  desirability  of  frequent  or 
long  vacations  from  school  is  depend¬ 
ent  on  a  previous  acceptance  of  the 
assumption  that  school  is  by  nature 
distasteful  and  in  conflict  with 
people’s  inborn  urges — that  it  makes 
no  difference  what  is  taught  or  how  it 
is  taught  or  how  schools  are  adminis¬ 
tered  so  long  as  the  pupils  don’t  like 
it. 

William  II.  Kilpatrick  has  argued 
that  schools  should  provide  children 
with  whole-hearted,  purposeful  activ¬ 
ity.  Activity  which  is  whole-hearted 
but  not  purposeful  is  play ;  that  which 
is  purjaiseful  but  not  whole-hearted  is 
drudgt'ry.  Ideally,  school  work — and 
any  other  w’ork,  for  that  matter — 
should  be  both  w’hole-hearted  and  pur¬ 
poseful.  If  school  work  is  both  whole¬ 
hearted  and  purposeful,  pupils  won’t 
try  to  invent  clocks  which  run  fast 
during  school  hours  and  slowly  during 
recess,  and  .school  boards  won’t  watch 
for  any  excuse,  no  matter  how  flimsy, 
for  declaring  a  holiday. 

If  a  child  is  normal  and  his  school 
is  adapted  to  human  nature,  he  will  no 
more  ex|)ect  or  relish  vacations  from 
school  than  he  will  vacations  from 
life.  “Education  is  life,”  says  Ernest 
Caroll  Moore,  and  all  reputable  phil¬ 
osophers  in  education  agree  that 
schools  should  l>e  like  life.  But  none 
say  they  should  be  exactly  like  life. 
If  they  were  identical  with  life,  then 
there  would  be  no  need  for  them ; 
people  could  have  their  e.xperiences 
directly  in  life  and  not  in  schools.  So¬ 
ciety’s  maintenance  of  schools  is  pre¬ 
dicated  on  the  assiunption  that 
schools  can  short-circuit  experience. 
The  problem  in  dispute  is  how  far  to 
go  in  making  schools  like  life. 
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The  cure?  Obviously,  the  schools 
must  be  brought  into  line  with  human 
nature.  School  administrators  in 
many  places  have  been  butting  their 
heads '  against  a  stone  wall  trying  to 
coerce  human  nature  into  harmony 
with  their  concepts  of  what  a  school 
should  be.  Scramtown  has  been  trying 
to  dodge  the  dichotomy  between  hu¬ 
man  nature  and  Scramtown  schools  by 
frequent  vacations.  We  can’t  recon¬ 
struct  human  nature,  we  can’t  defy  it, 
and  we  can’t  run  from  it.  Only  one 
recourse  is  left:  fall  in  line  with  it. 
Pupils  and  teachers  in  all  of  *\merica’8 
Scramtowns  are  ready  for  tlie  next 
move. 


The  best  thing  to  teach  and  the  best 
way  to  teach  is  to  teach  the  learner 
what  he  wants  to  know  when  he  wants 
to  know  it,  and  the  best  way  to  organ¬ 
ize  and  administer  a  school  is  to  so 
do  it  that  the  best  things  can  be  taught 
the  best  way  with  a  maximum  of  effec¬ 
tiveness  and  economy. 

Underlying  Scramtown’s  craze  for 
vacations  is  a  faulty  philosophy.  The 
system  consists'  of  an  academic  belt 
line  submerged  in  a  sea  of  regulartory 
red  tape,  and  the  workmen — both 
pupils  and  teachers — can’t  survive  too 
long  without  coming  up  for  air.  Their 
attitude  instead  of  being  workmanlike, 
is  worm-like. 
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Lactantius’  Epitome  of  the  Devine  In¬ 
stitutes.  Edited  and  Translated  with  a 
oommentary  by  Edward  Henry  Blakeney. 
London;  S.P.C.K.  xiv,  175  pp.  1950.  lls. 

This  edition  of  the  Latin  text  of 
“Lactantius’  Epitome  of  the  ‘Divine  In¬ 
stitutes’,”  presents  a  welcome  addition  to 
the  literature  of  a  particuiar  time  in  his¬ 
tory  in  which  many  have  shown  consider¬ 
able  interest.  Lactantius  lived  throuj^i 
the  iast  persecutions  of  the  Church  and 
died  probably  in  325,  the  year  of  the 
Council  of  Nicea.  His  (freat  work,  the 
“Institutes,”  great  in  size  if  not  in  theol¬ 
ogical  Importance,  was  epitomized  by 
Lactantius  himself  and,  as  Mr.  Blakeney, 
the  editor  of  this  work  remarks,  we  may 
suppose  ^hat  he  seiected  for  treatment  in 
his  shorter  work  the  topics  which  he  re¬ 
garded  as  most  imjKirtant.  One  is  in- 
ciined  to  agree  with  Jerome  thaj  his  elo¬ 
quence  was  superior  to  his  theology,  but 
he  has  historical  Importance  as  evidence 
of  the  kind  of  religion  held  by  an  educated 
Christian  layman  at  the  time  when  the 
great  Christological  controversy  was  com¬ 
ing  to  a  head.  The  history  of  education 
has  some  interest  in  him  because  he  was 


one  of  the  authors  whom  Colet  prescribed 
for  .reading  by  the  scholars  of  his  new  St. 
Paul's  School.  At  least  they  learnt  good 
Xatin  from  him.  The  only  complaint 
which  could  be  made  about  Mr.  Blakeney’s 
edition  is  that  the  notes  might  have  been 
fuller.  A  commentary  which  is  not  so 
much  a  criticism  as  it  is  a  hope  that 
should  there  be  a  reprinting,  a  fuller  set 
of  notes  will  also  appear. 

—  Kalph  R.  Reuter,  U.N.E.S.C.O. 

Elementary  Science  Education.  By 
Harrington  Wells.  New  York.  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Company.  1951.  $3.75. 

This  is  a  splendid  text  in  methods  in 
science  education  designed  for  teachers 
and  prospective  teachers  of  elementary 
school  children.  It  is  also  a  rich  source 
book  of  teaching  aids  for  a  comprehensive 
program  of  progressive  science  education 
for  our  lower  schools.  Subject-matter  has 
been  intentionally  omitted  and  the  stress 
Is  on  methods  of  instruction.  Emphasis 
throughout  is  placed  on  interweaving  all 
sciences  with  all  phases  of  the  child’s  de¬ 
velopment,  in  and  out  of  school.  >, 

—  William  P.  Sears,  New  York  University 
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The  Dodo:  the  etorj  of  a  village  echool- 
macter.  By  Vicars  Bell.  London:  Faber 
and  Faber.  184  pp.  ’  1950.  12s6d. 

This  is  the  autobiography  of  the  early 
life  of  Vicars  Bell,  his  training  as  a 
teacher  and  his  life  as  a  village  school¬ 
master  in  peace  and  in  war.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  criticize  a  book  when  one  is  in 
agrreement  with  so  much  that  the  author 
writes,  yet  there  are  places  in  this  book, 
with  which  one  can  hardly  agree.  At 
points  it  appears  as  a  'rather  bitter 
journal  of  a  disappointed  man.  As  an  edu¬ 
cationist  Bell  is  on  the  side  of  the  angels, 
having  visited  his  little  village  school  in 
the  pleasant  surroundings  of  the  English 
countryside.  The  school  is  a  first  class 
pioneer  school  where  original  work  *s 
being  done  with  success,  yet  at  the  end 
of  the  book,  after  outlining  his  “credo” — 
which  should  be  studied — he  can  say:  “I 
wonder  whether  my  unhappiness  at  the 
end  of  my  career  has  colored  my  comments 
on  the  whole  educational  picture.”  One 
cannot  help  but  feel  that  in  spite  of  his 
denigration  of  town  education.  Vicars 
Bell,  would  have  been  happier  had  his 
applications  for  an  urban  school  been 
successful.  And  speaking  of  town  educa¬ 
tion,  he  passes  the  following  remarks 
about  the  London  teachers  who  accom¬ 
panied  the  evacuated  children  in  1939 — 
“Of  the  seventeen  teachers  who  came  to 
me  there  were  three  first-rate  people  and 
one  who  was  outstanding.  Of  the  rest 
there  were  eight  who  would  pass  muster 
by  a  man  on  a  galloping  horse  on  a  dark 
night,  and  five  who  were  doing  more  harm 
than  good.”  The  wording  is  comtempu- 
ous.  The  enthusiast  is  sometimes  lacking 
in  human  tolerance.  Yet  all  who  know 
Vicars  Bell  certainly  would  not  attribute 
to  him  intolerance.  One  cannot  help  but 
wonder  what  his  remarks  Would  be  about 
a  great  many  teachers  in  these  United 
States. 

The  writer  is  a  passionate  believer  in 
Christ,  in  education  in  the  rural  areas,  in 
life  itself — and  whatever  fiaws  his  book 
may  possess,  it  is  a  courageous  one.  If 


one  must  comment  that  H  contains  some* 
thing  of  the  spirit  of  village  intolerance, 
one  must  also  point  out  that  beneath  the 
intolerance  is  a  poet  and  a  thoughtful 
and  brave  educator.  One’s  final  comment 
would  be  tentatively,  that  however  super¬ 
ior  education  in  the  village  is  to  education 
in  the  city  in  England,  teaching  for  a 
life-time  in  a  village  may  not  be  too 
healthy  for  the  soul  even  of  a  first-class 
teacher.  One  might  conclude  that  a  rota¬ 
tion  system,  from  rural  to  urban,  and 
from  urban  to  rural  would  be  of  value. 

—  Ralph  R.  RcrTEa,  D.N.E.S.C.O. 


The  Qrowth  of  the  American  Economy. 

Edited  by  Harold  F.  Williamson.  New 
York.  Prentice-Hall.  1951. 

This  is  a  second  edition  of  a  generally 
accepted  text  in  American  economic  his¬ 
tory.  The  scope  is  wide  and  the  view  pre¬ 
sented  is  expansive.  Despite  the  great 
amount  of  material  to  be  covered,  the 
various  experts  who  have  prepared  the  in¬ 
dividual  chapters  have  not  lost  sight  of 
trends  and  developments.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  analysis  and  interpretation  of 
the  more  important  trends  and  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  major  sub-divisions  of 
American  economic  life.  A  synthesis 
emerges  and  tends  to  measure  the  adapta¬ 
tion  and  performance  of  the  economy  as 
a  whole.  —  Wnj.iAM  P.  Sears,  Jr. 

The  Journals  of  Andre  Gide.  Volume 
IV,  1939-1949.  Translated,  with  Introduc¬ 
tion  and  Notes,  by  Justin  O’Brien.  New 
York.  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  1951.  $6.00. 

This,  the  last  volume  of  .\ndre  Gide’s 
journals,  is  a  fitting  capstone  to  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  biographical  journals 
of  our  time.  In  this  volume,  which  covers 
Gide’s  seventh  decade,  the  author  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  World  War  II  and  the  events 
following  the  fall  of  France.  Gide’s 
literary-  criticism  covers  a  wide  range  and 
he  comments  on  such  figures  as  Shake- 
speare,  Racine,  Goethe,  Valery,  Scott,  Con-  * 
rad,  and  John  Steinbeck.  —  W’illiam  P. 

Sears,  Jr.,  New  York  University.  ^ 
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THE  WILSON  ARITHMETIC  TESTS 

By  eUY  M.  WILSON,  PL.  D. 

Botte*  Umvwnity 

General  Survey  Tests  in  Arithmetic:  Forms  I  2 

Cov*rt  th«  primary  proc««Mt  and  knowladga  of  aUmantary  businaaa. 

The  Wilson  Inventory  and  Diagnostic  Tests  in  Arithmetic 

Taat  AP  Addition  procats 
Tast  SP  Subtraction  Procatt 
Tatt  MP  Multiplication  Procatt 
Tatt  SDP  Short  Division  Procatt 
Tatt  LDP  Long  Division  Procatt 
Tatt  A-3  Addition,  Ralatad  Dacada  Facts  to  39-9 
The  primary  purpose  of  the  Wilson  Tests  is  to  improve  teaching.  Testing  as 
such,  although  it  will  be  accomplished  by  these  tests,  is  a  secondary  consideration. 
Good  testing  mutt  reinforce  good  teaching.  These  tests  help  the  teacher  and  the 
pupil  by  locating  the  specific  causes  of  process  difficulties.  They  provide  for 
checking  by  the  pupil  thus  teaching  him  to  locate  his  own  difficulties. 

Sand  for  tampla  copiat.  Price  $1.00  par  hundred. 

THE  PALMER  CO.  •  370  Atlantic  Av«nu«,  Boston  iO,A^M. 


EATON-PALMER 

Workbook  in  Basic  Spelling 

By  Harold  T.  Eaton,  a.  m. 

HtaJ  t/  tht  English  Dtpsrmnt,  High  Scb$$i,  Bntkttu,  M*st. 

This  new  workbook  In  spelling  U  designed  for  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  alow  tenth 
grades.  It  features  the  basic  list  of  500  words  that  cause  the  most  difficulty  with 
eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  grade  students.  It  is  class  tested  and  the  result  of  a  long 
study  of  spelling  problems.  It  classifies  these  words  into  the  fundamental  tpelling 
groups,  gives  the  rules  that  apply  and  the  special  exceptions.  The  workbook  contains 
plenty  of  drill,  a  personal  error  spelling  list,  and  accomplishment  tests.  Its  use  will 
eliminate  most  if  not  all  of  the  common  spelling  errors. 

U»t  price:  40  eentt  Bend  for  a  eample  eopp  today. 

THE  EATON-PALMER 

Workbooks  in  Literature 


for 

Idylls  of  the  King 


A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  Idylls  of  the  King  Julius  Caesar 

llie  Lady  of  the  Lake  Treasure  Island  Macbeth 

The  Merchant  of  Venice  Silas  Mamer  Ivanhoe 

By  Harold  T.  Baton,  a.  m. 

Htsd  •/  /A*  English  Drpsrtmnt,  High  SchttI,  BrtchSnn,  ALus. 

Directed  reading  is  intelligent  reading.  Let  these  workbooks  help  you  to  solve  your 
reading  problems.  Each  workbook  is  a  guide  to  a  thorough  understanding  of  ^ese 
classics.  In  addition  they  provide  for  worthwhile  group  and  individual  student 
activities.  Single  copies :  IS  cents  discount  on  class  orders. 

THE  PALMER  COMPANY 

370  Atlantic  Avenue  Boston  10,  Massachusetts 


COLLEGE  TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOL  EXECUTIVES 

We  Need  You  For  The  Better  Paying  Positions. 

For  a  Better  Salary  and  a  More  Desirable  Position  Enroll  with  the  M.  T.  A. 

WRITE  us  TODAY  FOR  INFORMATION 
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